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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


THE ‘ Old Roman Symbol,’ alternatively designated 
R, is a rediscovery of modern scholarship. It is 
the credal formula which Rufinus of Aquileia found 
in use about A.D. 400, when he wrote his com- 
mentary on the Apostolic Symbol. In several 
respects it differs from the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed, which is an enlarged form of it, and eventu- 
ally superseded it. Its origin is traced to the 
second century, and accordingly it is about six 
hundred years older than the Apostles’ Creed. 


In Professor Donald McFaypeEn’s recent volume 
on the interpretation of the Apostles’ Creed (re- 
viewed in another column) there is an interesting 
exegesis and criticism of the Old Roman Symbol, 
which is regarded as primarily an anti-Hellenistic 
document ; and under this author’s guidance we 
should like to examine the article of the Old Roman 
Symbol in which reference is made to our Lord’s 


birth. 


The article in question reads, ‘ Who was born of 
(the) Holy Spirit and Mary the Virgin.’ Now the 
order of words in the Greek (rov yevvyOévra 
€x mvevpatos ayiov Kit Mapias tis rapbévov) puts 
the stress upon the word ‘born,’ and in this we 
may see an evidence of anti-Hellenistic tendency. 
‘As against the idea that Christ was wholly a 
spiritual being and that his body was simply a 
phantom, it [the Symbol] asserts that he was born, 
was crucified, and was buried. As against the 
alternative theory of the Hellenists that the heavenly 
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Christ united himself with the man Jesus at his 
baptism and abandoned him before his crucifixion, 
it lays down that the one who was born and was 
crucified and buried was himself the Christ.’ 


To the Hellenist (Gnostic) it was inconceivable 
that Christ should have been a man of flesh and 
blood. It was only pure spirit that could have 
brought to man an endowment of spirit. A material 
nature, susceptible to pain, hunger, or the pangs of 
death, would have been a hindrance to Christ in 
the exercise of His spiritual function. 


If the above interpretation of the articles of the 
Symbol be correct, more especially of the article 
on the birth of Christ, then it appears to follow 
that the reference to the manner of His birth is 
of secondary import. The purpose of the phrase, 
‘born of (the) Holy Spirit and Mary the Virgin,’ 
is to mark the Birth as historically attested. The 
words ‘ The Virgin’ are merely an ‘ identificatory 
appositive,’ and it is no immediate concern of the 
Symbol to assert the Virgin birth. 


It is significant in this connexion that Ignatius, 
Irenzus, and Tertullian sometimes speak of Jesus 
as ‘ born of Mary’ or as ‘ Son of Mary ’ without the 
addition of the words, ‘the Virgin.’ And in the 
so-called ‘ Sacramentary of Pope Gelasius,’ probably 
representing the Roman ritual about the sixth. 
century, this article of the Christian faith is reduced 
to the single word ‘born’: ‘ Dost thou believe in 
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Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord, that he was 
born and that he suffered ?’ 


‘Paradoxical as it may seem, therefore, the 
Virgin Birth, in the narrowly literal sense of the 
term, cannot be regarded as a doctrine asserted 
by the Old Roman Symbol. The framers of the 
Symbol unquestionably believed it to be an historical 
fact ; in the second century most Christians so 
regarded it. But it is important to distinguish the 
faith which a creed asserts from the facts, historical 
or other, which it assumes.’ 


Dr. McFAyDEn is of opinion that the words ‘ of 
the Holy Spirit ’ are a later insertion in the article 
of the Symbol under consideration. If that be so, 
then further support is lent to the position that 
the Symbol is primarily interested in asserting the 
human parentage of Jesus. Indeed, had not the 
historical tradition of the Virgin Birth been so 
strong, the Church would have been inclined to 
strengthen her hands in the controversy with 
Hellenism by denying it. 


In the Apostles’ Creed, where the article having 
reference to the Birth is extended so as to become 
two articles : ‘conceived by the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary,’ both the Divine and the 
human parentage of Jesus are asserted. But the 
addition of the words ‘ conceived by ’ introduces no 
new doctrinal significance, and appears to be due 
simply to a desire for historical completeness. 


It is a familiar fact.that the Bible contains a 
strong dramatic element, but its extent is not 
generally realized. This, at any rate, is the con- 
tention of Mr. George L. Hurst, who writes in the 
current number of The Canadian Journal of Re- 
ligious Thought on ‘The Dramatic Element in 
Religion.’ His subject is wider than the Bible, 
and he begins with religion generally, asserting 
that ‘every faith is a stage with creeds and ritual 
for players.’ Early mythology, for example, was 
essentially dramatic. Among the Greeks the naked 
truth was reserved for the higher intelligence ; to 


the multitude it was decently veiled and presented 
in types and parables—an echo of our Lord’s 
explanation of His teaching by parables. 


But, apart from mythology, Greek drama and 
Greek religion were closely connected. Drama 
steadily invaded the area of religion until almost 
the whole of Greek mythology was drawn upon for 
the plots of Greek plays. And this, according to 
Miss Jane Harrison, arose from ‘the cardinal 
essentially dramatic conviction of the religion of 
Dionysius that the worshipper can not only worship 
but can become, can be, his God.’ Neither Greeks 
nor Romans, however, were really deceived by such 
dramatization of their religious beliefs even when it 
became crudely realistic. 


All this is interesting enough, but we are much 
closer to our religious concern when we come to 
survey the same element in the Old Testament. 
The first instance Mr. Hurst gives is the Creation 
narrative. There is a plot gradually unfolding, 
and the climax is reached when man appears and 
God breathes into his nostrils the breath of life. 
The object of the narrative is not to teach cos- 
mogony, but to establish man’s position in the 
general scheme of things. The whole scaffolding 
of the story serves its purpose when man enters 
upon the stage. Unless we grasp that fact we do 
violence to the spirit of the scene and the intention 
of the writer. 

Another instance is the Temple service. The 
great body of the priesthood passed freely into the 
Holy Place, and performed their functions, but 
beyond the Holy Place was the Holy of holies, into 
which the High Priest passed once a year to present 
himself at the mercy-seat. This was drama: a 
spectacular performance to present certain re- 
ligious suggestions to the assembled congregations. 
Pure drama, too, was the solemn ritual of the’ 
scapegoat. That moving ceremonial still thrills 
the imagination—Aaron laying his hands on the 
head of the goat, putting on it all the sin of the 
people, and sending it into the wilderness. 


The prophetic symbolic acts are a well-known 
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case of representation and truth by dramatic 
means. A notable example is Isaiah’s nakedness 
(20!) as a visible prediction of coming captivity 
and shame. But of all the prophets Ezekiel is the 
one who furnishes the most copious examples of 
this element. Witness his model of the siege of 
Jerusalem (41°), his ‘recumbency’ with the ini- 
quities of Israel upon him (44°), his bread-making 
with mixed grain (4978), the removal of his house- 
hold goods (12°-’), his visit to the Valley of Dry 
Bones (371714). Daniel is almost as rich in the same 
element. The drama of the Three Hebrew Youths 
(3!) is a universal favourite. This vivid spec- 
tacular scene was meant to set before the persecuted 


and tempted nation the truth of God’s protecting 


care. As history it is impossible, as drama— 
melodrama, perhaps—it is perfect, and as such has 
never failed of an interested and appreciative 
audience. 


So valuable an adjunct to the teaching of religion 
found a cordial welcome among those Mystery 
Religions which captured the imagination and 
ministered to the spiritual craving of the Roman 
people during the early Christian centuries. In 
them the ‘realism of a legendary divine drama’ 
was united with an idealistic theology, as Dean 
Inge has pointed out. A mystery religion was a 
sacramental drama which appealed primarily to 
the emotions, and aimed at producing psychic and 
mystic effects by which the neophyte might experi- 
ence the exaltation of a new life. The griefs, 
misfortunes, death of the god imparted a lesson in 
pity and consolation for men and women over- 
taken by similar experiences. The Osiris legend, 
which began in tragedy and ended with the happi- 
ness of comedy, was an emblematic representation 
of man’s deliverance from the powers of death. 


And this brings us to the Christian religion. It 
would be extraordinary, Mr. Hurst says, if Chris- 
tianity had escaped the infusion of an element so 
persistent and influential. But this has not been 
the case. ‘ As in earlier religions, so in our own, 
the dramatic element is present in easily discernible 
abundance. This is the explanation of much that 
we find in Romanism, for example. The cruciform 


plan of a church building is dramatic. The use of 
holy water at the entrance of the sanctuary, the 
smouldering incense waved above the congregation, 
the use of lights, are all dramatic gestures. But in 
this matter of dramatic representation the dis- 
tinction between Protestant and Catholic dis- 
appears, for our common faith has the dramatic 
element in its very stuff and fibre.’ 


The story of the Temptation of Jesus is pure 
drama. The struggle was a profoundly psycho- 
logical one, but it is presented as a drama, with a 
Prologue (the spirit driveth Jesus into the wilder- 
ness) and three scenes—the Wilderness scene, the 
Temple scene, and the World scene—and an epilogue 
of victory and its results. The same may be said 
of the story of the Transfiguration, which Mr. Hurst 
calls ‘an acted version of the confession of the 
messiahship of Jesus at Czsarea Philippi.’ The 
stage is a high mountain apart: the characters are 
carefully balanced—the disciples in the flesh and 
the visitors from the world of spirit. This drama 
of the Transfiguration displays the conviction that 
Jesus is unique and supreme : a conviction at first 
startling, but glorious with light and truth. It 
reaches its climax when an arresting voice from 
heaven makes doubt impossible. With the same 
instinct of true art the realm of the supernatural 
merges suddenly into the natural: the apostles 
descend swiftly into the realities and difficulties 
of the world. 

Other examples are adduced—the great Judgment 
Scene of St. Matthew 25, and the fresh splendour of 
the imagery of Revelation in which ‘the dramatic 
genius of religion is given free play for its highest 
powers.’ But apart from all details in the New 
Testament, the facts of our religion are a great 
Drama. ‘The eternal glory of the Divine child 
with the Father, His coming down to earth in 
voluntary self-abnegation and servitude, His life 
of poverty with the poor, His compassion, His 
temptations and His mighty works, the inexhaustible 
riches of His words, His prayers, His bitter suffering 
and death, and after the Cross His glorious Resur- 
rection and return to the Father—all these episodes 
in the great divine drama .. . were intelligible 
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to every soul, even to the poorest.’ These words 
are from Deissmann, and with this quotation and 
another of a rather curious kind from Glover, 
Mr. Hurst ends a suggestive article. 


The mysterious phenomenon known as the gift 
of tongues is usually but lightly regarded by the 
ordinary reader of the New Testament, who is well 
content to leave it in its native obscurity. It can 
hardly be said that the theologians have done 
justice to it. The old idea that it miraculously 
bestowed a knowledge of foreign languages in 
order to facilitate the spread of the gospel may be 
said to be quite dead, and the modern tendency is 
distinctly in the direction of disparaging the gift. 
There is undoubtedly an element of ecstasy and 
wildness about it which is antipathetic to the 
orderly theological mind. The psychologists have 
gone a step farther and in summary fashion have 
relegated it to the lower limbo of things irrational. 
An interesting article in the current number of 
the Church Quarterly Review on ‘ Psychology and 
Glossolalia ’ seeks to restore the balance and lead 
to a more careful psychological study of the whole 
subject. 

In the narrative of Pentecost we read of two 
classes of observers. There was the multitude 
(x\7j00s) who were profoundly impressed and who 
were able to discern in the utterances of the disciples 
an intelligible meaning and a spiritual message. 
But there were others (érepor) of a more critical 
temper to whom it all seemed but the maudlin 
babbling of drunkards. ‘ After the closest reading 
of the story, one feels convinced that the open- 
minded and sympathetic 7760s approached closer 
to the correct explanation of the Pentecost scene 
than the partial and prejudiced €repou.’ It must 
be said, however, that the new psychologists have, 


on the whole, ranged themselves on the side of the 
erEpou. 


They have agreed that glossolalia is simply the 
outcome of a pathological condition. ‘The name,’ 
says Thouless, ‘is generally applied to a stream of 


meaningless syllables, sometimes mixed with real 
words, poured out under the influence of intense 
emotion.’ It is closely related to convulsive 
attacks of hysteria. It consists of ‘senseless 
combinations of vowels and consonants,’ of the - 
nature of a ‘ hue and cry, yell and howl.’ ‘ These 
attacks are extremely contagious, and whole 
multitudes have been known to fall down, to jerk 
their bodies in extraordinary contortions, to bark, 
to laugh, to dance.’ According to this view the 
phenomenon is simply one of the baser mani- 
festations of the herd instinct. It is irrational, the 
sudden surging up, out of the dark depths of man’s 
animal nature, of a wild, uncontrollable emotion. 


In criticism of this view two observations may 
be made. The first is that the psychologists have 
not observed the facts and examined the evidence 
with sufficient closeness and attention. They have 
spoken loosely of whole multitudes running mad, 
but this can be shown historically to be an exaggera- 
tion. If a single person becomes hysterical in the 
middle of a crowd it will cause a pretty considerable 
commotion, and if there were a dozen such scattered 
among the crowd it might seem to an observer as 
if the whole mass were in violent mental agitation. 
Hence we can see how an exaggerated report might 
get abroad. But wherever the phenomena of 
ecstatic religious emotion have been carefully 
observed, as in the case of the Welsh revival, it has 
been found that the ‘demonstrators’ were but a 
small minority, while the vast majority preserved 
to the full their sanity and self-control. ‘ Mass- 
psychologists have been as prone to rush to wrong 
mathematical exaggerations as the pious historians 
who wish to appreciate the revival and forget their 
mathematics—both fitting the facts to their 
theories, and not their theories to their facts.’ 


The second criticism is that the psychologists 
have made no serious attempt to search to the root 
of the matter. They have failed to give a rational 
explanation of glossolalia. ‘They have assumed, 
not proved, that this phenomenon can only be 
classed as of an extra-rational kind—a phenomenon 
in the story of those who have lost their compos 
mentis. They have ignored the previous story 
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which must have led up to this extra-rational 
phenomenon, failed to offer any psychological 
reason for it, and assumed the lacuna between 
the rational and extra-rational stage. To cover 
this lacuna in fact and not in theory they fell back 
on questionable assumptions, viz. that glossolalia 
is due either to the emergence of an animal instinct 
or to the existence of some social magnetism what- 
ever be the reason, if any, in that.’ 


Now in striking contrast to this stands the careful 
and quietly reticent narrative in the Acts. ‘ Psy- 
chologists must assume that there is a standard 
point of normal activity for the mind of man, 
after crossing which that activity must be reckoned 
abnormal. The psychologists have assumed that 
the glossolalic phenomenon is an incident of that 
abnormal activity. The Lucan evidence assumes 
that it is an incident of the normal activity, which 
stands clear of the suggestions, whether of animal 
instinct or of a magnetic touch of a “ madding 
crowd,” in the plain story of the Christians as he 
knew them.’ In no case does he speak of it as a 
mass movement, In all three cases mentioned 
in the Acts it is associated with the intense spiritual 
experiences of a Christian group. At Pentecost 
the multitude witness the phenomenon but do not 
share in the experience. The other two instances 
recorded are in connexion with the conversion of 
Cornelius and the conversion of the Baptist’s 
disciples in Ephesus, the former under the guidance 


of Peter, the latter under that of Paul. In none 


of the three cases is there the least hint of anything 
abnormal or irrational. ‘ At Pentecost the sym- 
pathetic rA7@os discovered plenty of evidence to 
show them that the subjects had not passed over 
the boundary of mental normality. They could 
distinctly hear coming from the lips of the glos- 
solalists intelligible words about the ‘‘ mighty acts 
of God” for the salvation of men through the 
“Prince of Life.” ’ Similarly Peter and his com- 
pany heard the converts of the house of Cornelius 
speak with tongues so as to ‘magnify God,’ and 
the Baptist’s disciples, when they received the 
same gift, ‘ prophesied.’ 


In all cases the narrative suggests a normal 
religious experience, strengthened doubtless by a 
sympathetic environment, growing in depth and 
intensity until it reaches a climax in which God 
becomes the one absorbing reality. The soul is 
uplifted to an unusual height of intimacy and 
nearness where it enjoys ‘a direct and personal 
approach to God, a face to face “ talk” with God, 
in which “Thou and I” become the subjects, 
exclusive of all thought of and reference to sur- 
roundings, environment and fellows. . . . To the. 
outsider he seems carried away from all things 
worldly—lost in his communion with God.’ Broken 
and seemingly incoherent utterances fall from his 
lips, but they who are in spiritual sympathy are 
able at times to catch the drift of them and to 
recognize in them the presence and working of 
the Spirit of God. 


Beaders of Theological ThougBe. 


Gustav Adolf Deissmann. 


By Proressor W. A. Curtis, D.D., D.Litr., THE UNIversity, EDINBURGH. 


Or Adolf Deissmann I confess that I am not 
very capable of taking a purely objective or scientific 
view. Admiration, friendship, domestic intimacy 
on either side of the North Sea, come between me 
and any impersonal estimate of him. And indeed 
it has been his own consistent practice as an inter- 
preter to protest against the application of merely 


academic standards to the task of judging men and 
writers, so that I can, with a good conscience, stress 
the personal note at the outset of this sketch. 

It was in the summer of 1901, the year in which 
his two series of ‘ Bible Studies’ were published 
in an English volume, that I found myself a student 
at his feet in a modest classroom, high above the 
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ground, in the unpretentious building which housed 
the old University of Heidelberg. Kuno Fischer 
still lectured on the History of Philosophy, and, 
to even greater audiences, on Goethe’s Faust, 
with unwaning prestige and with singular im- 
pressiveness. Von Thode gave public addresses on 
esthetic subjects, by none more audibly admired 
than by his own wife, a daughter of the great 
Wagner, musician and dramatist ! But of younger 
men in the professoriate none attracted me so 
powerfully as two who have since risen to inter- 
national distinction, Ernst Troeltzsch and Adolf 
Deissmann. They were a singular contrast in 
face, figure, mind, speech,and manner. ‘Troeltzsch, 
the philosopher, would arrive in hot haste at the 
last moment, straw hat in hand, his brow moist 
from the recent effort to annihilate space and time 
on his way to the University under a glowing sun, 
his eyes still dimmed from his quest of the ideas 
which were clamouring in his brain for utterance. 
Before his foot had reached the rostrum his lips 
had panted out the introductory ‘ Meine Herren,’ 
and he was already pouring out his soul upon the 
subject of religious philosophy in the nineteenth 
century. It was doubtful if, from first to last, he 
ever observed a single face among the little throng 
that drank in his words and revelled in his fervour. 
He was not easy, even for a German listener, to 
follow, but his enthusiasm, his opulence, his learn- 
ing, his unself-consciousness, made an instant appeal. 
All the better if you could not completely under- 
stand him! None the worse if he was absent- 
minded in his rapture! The Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis brought with him on his entry 
a very different atmosphere. Erect and spare in 
figure, his dark eyes aglow with kindness and 
vivacity, he knew every face and drew a response 
from every hearer. Simple and direct in speech, 
grave and humorous by turns, he was winsome in 
no ordinary degree. Often he made use of felicit- 
ously homely illustration. Sometimes he would 
without warning elicit from his class modern facts 
which threw light upon ancient problems or ancient 
usages. Here was a teacher, a theologian, a 
German, unspectacled, without mannerism or 
eccentricity, as far remote from pedantry as the 
mind could conceive. One felt the profound 
humanity of the man, his deep interest in religious 
realities, his simple reverence for the Book he was 
charged to expound. There was no race against 
the hands of the clock as he pursued his course. 
He handled very lightly the sheaf of notes with 
which he was armed. I recollect that the sheets on 
which they were written interested me not a little, 


since on the reverse side, which was turned to us 
as he lifted them, there were large ornate characters 
printed which suggested that they were obsolete 
diploma-forms which had been cut down to serve 
his purpose !—fragments, as it were, from the 
University scrap-heap, caught up like the ostraka 
of Egypt to be utilized for rapid notes. 

If it was a pleasure for a young Scottish student 
to watch him at work, to listen to his grave but 
friendly voice, to observe how he could at will 
summon up to fresh life the riches of the buried 
past, it was the happiest of experiences to be offered 
a welcome to his home and family across the 
Neckar in Neuenheim, and to find with what 
interest he followed British scholarship and prose- 
cuted English studies. Already he possessed that 
international sense for which he is now so justly 
famous, and that instinct to observe and value 
the homelier realities of life among the poor which 
reveals itself so conspicuously in his writings. In 
the neighbouring industrial town of Mannheim he 
regularly held a class for working-men in which 
open discussion was a feature, questions on slips 
of paper being invited and received within a 
‘ Zettelkasten ’’ for answer in the following week. 
I doubt whether any theologian in Germany, 
except Caspar René Gregory at Leipzig, was in 
such intimate touch with working-men. 

Nothing could be more delightful than his home 
life. His children had been promised a trip on the 
North Sea when his magnum opus, the projected 
new Lexicon of the Greek New Testament, should 
have reached completion. With a fatherly smile 
he told me that, a day or two before, his little son 
had, greatly daring, knocked with chubby fingers at 
the shut door of the study, and, when called in, had 
eagerly broken out, ‘ Vater, ist das grosse Worter- 
buch schon fertig?’ Alas for scholars’ dreams ! 
The big dictionary, like many other big under- 
takings in Europe, was to suffer long years of 
tragical delay. 

I offer no apology for lingering on these memories 
of Heidelberg. It was there that Dr. Deissmann 
laid the secure foundations of his great life-work, 
and built up the convictions and the character 
which combined with his specialist research to 
secure for him his call to Berlin and his welcome 
to other lands than Germany. Already he had 
broken through many of the conventions not only 
of Biblical scholarship but of academic writing 
and teaching. As he lectured, so he wrote. Labori- 
ous in investigation, counting no hour or day mis- 
spent which helped to clear up the history and 
significance of a New Testament word or phrase, 
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he wrote as if his studies had cost him nothing, 
conveying with unrivalled ease and lucidity to other 
minds the results of his patient toil, helping to 
bring back the New Testament to its rightful place 
in the Christian world. He gloried in its origin 
as a book of the people and for the people. He 
revelled in the light which the vernacular papyri 
and the popular monuments of the Greek-speaking 
countries threw upon its language and its ideas. 
He never tired of insisting that the Epistles of Paul 
are genuine letters, first and last, and that the 
Apostle wrote as a missionary and not as a theo- 
logian. If to many more conservative or more 
comprehensive minds he seemed to push his thesis 
to extremes, narrowing the xowy as he narrowed 
the meaning of theology, indulging in a didactic 
polemic with too little qualification, he has laid 
the whole world under his debt by his advocacy of 
- an essentially just cause, and has assisted us all 
to return to the New Testament in the right spirit 
of open-minded discipleship. As examples of his 
style, and illustrations of his favourite pleas, I 
quote three passages from his New Light on the New 
Testament. 


i. The Letter and the Epistle. 


“The letter is a confidential conversation in 
writing. Individual and personal in its nature 
it is just as non-literary as an exercise-book, a 
lease, or a receipt. The public has nothing to 
do with it ; it is and wishes to be private. . . . The 
epistle is a form of literary art, just like the drama, 
the epigram, the dialogue, the oration. It has 
nothing in common with the letter but its form ; 
in all else it is the opposite of a real letter. Its 
contents are intended to interest some sort of 
public. General in substance and in purpose, it 
makes use of what is individual only to keep up 
the appearance of a letter. The letter is private, 
but the epistle is cried in the market ; every one 
may read it, many copies of it are published: the 
more readers it finds, the better its purpose is 
fulfilled. The epistle is as different from the letter 
as the historical drama is from history, as the 
epigram from an inscription on a vase, as a Platonic 
dialogue from the confidential talk of friends, as 
a funeral oration from the words of consolation 
spoken by a father to his motherless child—in 
short, as art differs from nature. The letter is a 
fragment of life, the epistle is a form and a creation 
of art. . . . The letters of St. Paul are not literary, 
they are genuine familiar letters, not epistles, not 
written for publication and for after-ages, but 


simply for those to whom they were sent... . 
When once the letter-like nature of the shorter 
Pauline Epistles has been recognized, that of the 
longer Epistles will be admitted without difficulty.’ 


il. Light and Shade in the Religion of the Empire. 


‘The pagan texts [sc. religious inscriptions and 
papyri] enable us to realize the religious environ- 
ment of Primitive Christianity more clearly and 
comprehensively than was possible merely by the 
use of the literary sources. Let us look for a 
moment at this environment. The civilized world 
round the Mediterranean, in the age of the Roman 
Czsars, lies stretching out before us in the sunshine 
of the South. Lost in contemplation of the vision 
we hear the words, “‘ The field is the world,” and 
in the Eastern morning sun we behold a Sower 
moving along the furrows to sow His seed. What 
did this field look like ?- Here, too, we have to 
correct the traditional lines of the picture. Most 
of us probably have learnt that it was a world 
of corruption into which the gospel came. The 
religious and moral condition of the Roman Empire 
has generally been painted in the gloomiest colours, 
and in places where they could not but find light, 
only too many of our authorities were disposed to 
call the virtues of the pagans brilliant vices. In 
our opinion this gloomy picture is owing to its 
being drawn, aidely: from the literary evidence 
of the age itself, and then from the polemical 
exaggerations of many old Fathers of the Church. 
.. . Literature, as a rule, reflects the feelings of 
the upper class, where the voices of doubt, negation, 
satiety, and frivolity are much louder than in the 
healthier, less blasé lower class. When the lower 
class begins to doubt and deride, it has generally 
learnt to do so from the class above. ... The 
forces of healthy reaction against decay lie im the 
healthy organism itself, or, as Carl Neumann once 
expressed it, in the well-spring of the deep-seated 
spiritual strength of the people. . . . If, however, 
we allow the non-literary evidence to influence us, 
that is, if we by this means allow the lower class 
to be heard, we shall be compelled radically to 
revise our judgment of the religious position under 
the Empire. The great mass of the people were 
deeply religious, and even in the upper classes there 
were plenty of pious souls. This has been proved 
irrefutably from the inscriptions by Friedlander 
in his sketches of the history of Roman morals. 
The papyri afford further proof... . There was 
a dark side to all this, of course, just as in the upper 
classes of society there were the pleasing vistas 
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already mentioned. But... the vast majority 
of mankind were not tired of religion, or hostile to 
religion, but friendly to religion, and hungering for 
it. . ... The age was prepared for the new religion, 
positively prepared for its reception.’ 


ili. Theology and Religion. 


‘Let us put the matter to the test. In the 
forefront stands Jesus of Nazareth, and if anything 
can with certainty be affirmed of Him it is this: 
that He was no brooding theologian. He is com- 
pletely non-theological. He is all religion, all life ; 
He is spirit and fire. To speak of the theology of 
Jesus is a mere form of words. He had no theology, 
for He had the living God in Him. The fact was 
shown by His testimonies, words of conflict and 
of exhortation. He who undertakes to formulate 
a theology of Jesus from our Lord’s testimonies 
behaves exactly like the infant who stretches out 
his arms to grasp the golden sun. Let us have 
done with the theology of Jesus ; it leads a shadowy 
existence in books, but in the light of day it never 
was. 

‘ And how is it with St. Paul? St. Paul certainly 
possessed, even when he was a pupil of Rabban 
Gamaliel, a decided theological bent. But it is 
highly questionable whether we have grasped St. 
Paul’s chief characteristic if we call him the great 
theologian of Primitive Christianity. Our own 
answer would be “Not at all!” With St. Paul, 
as with every right theologian, the primary con- 
sideration is religion, and this is so not only with 
St. Paul in the course of his psychological develop- 
ment, but with St. Paul the finished man. St. Paul 
is the prophet and the missionary of Primitive 
Christianity. It is possible to speak of the theology 
of St. Paul, but we are unjust if we do not first 
speak of his religion, which. glows and throbs 
beneath the surface even of the more theological 
parts of his Epistles. We decline, therefore, to 
discover only “ Paulinism ” in St. Paul ; we refuse 
to turn the man into a bloodless system... . 
Where theology has pushed itself forward it has 
bound the pinions of the life in God and tied the 
hands of brotherhood and of the zeal which over- 
comes the world. In the study of Primitive 
Christianity the exclusively theological way of 
looking at things has presented us with dogmatists 
instead of prophets, and turned the confessions of 
struggling men and pardoned sinners into moral 
sentences. Totally unable to appreciate the signs 
of healthy life and sturdy independence, this same 
theologizing tendency has misinterpreted the non- 


literary letters of the apostolic missionaries as 
works of literature, and exalted their popular 
dialect into a sacred idiom. But when we approach 
the New Testament from the same point of view 
as men of the imperial age, all the prejudices which 
obscure the historic vision are removed. We hear 
the unpolished tones of the popular dialect, we 
see non-literary texts and popular books, we see a 
religion strong in the strength of the people, Primi- 
tive Christianity to wit, coming forward to gain 
adherents in the age of the “ fulfilment.” ’ 

These extracts represent not only the teaching 
of Dr. Deissmann’s Heidelberg period, but the 
tenor and substance of his whole life-work as a 
scholar. The thought and the style are equally a 
break-away from the conventions of the theology 
with which he had been familiar. He would not 
use the jargon of the schools. He was vindicating 
the claim of theology to speak in an extra-mural 
language, to adopt a new attitude of prophetic 
sympathy in place of grammatical and legal service 
to religion, to exercise its historical imagination in 
the quest and exposition of religious truth. It 
was his master-passion to strip the sacred pages of 
the New Testament of every covering of dogmatism 
or pedantry that had obscured its living power. 
To British and American students the energy and 
vivacity of his writing made an instant appeal. 
In Britain and America theology and religion have 
not diverged so widely as they had in Germany ; 
but in any case we recognized the danger, and 
we welcomed eagerly a prophetic voice on behalf 
of a method of interpretation which sought to 
bring the pristine freshness of the records of the 
First Age back within our ken. When scholarly 
industry and precision wed themselves thus with 
missionary eloquence and fervour, and living men 
are’ made to arise before us in their historic 
flesh and blood out of ancient books, we willingly 
pay homage to the teacher who has achieved the 
miracle. 

Professor Deissmann was born in 1866, a pastor’s 
son, at Langenscheid in Nassau, educated in schools 
at Wiesbaden, at the Universities of Tiibingen and 
Berlin, and at the Theological Seminary of Herborn ; 
was assistant-minister for two years in Dansenau a. 
Lahn, privat-docent in Marburg from 1892 to 1895, 
pastor and tutor in Herborn till 1897, when he 
reached his chair in Heidelberg and got his doctorate 
of Theology from Marburg. In 1906 he travelled in 
Asia Minor and Greece, and two years later was 
transferred to Berlin. In 1909 he travelled in 
Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, lectured 
in the following year and in 1918 in Upsala, as he 
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had previously done in 1907 at Cambridge, and 
became a member of the Provincial Synod of 
Brandenburg in 1911. In 1916 he received the 
dignity of Geheimer Konsistorialrat, and the Iron 
Cross. In 1916 to 1917 he lectured to war-chaplains 
in Warsaw, Vilna, and Brussels. In 1919 he was a 
member of the German Evangelical Kirchentag in 
Dresden, in 1925 of the Stockholm World Con- 
ference (‘ Life and Work’), and in 1927 of the 
“Faith and Order’ Conference at Lausanne as 
one of the Vice-presidents. So recently as 1926- 
1927 he took part in the important excavations at 
Ephesus. At every stage in his career he was 
drawn into practical life by his warm sympathy 
with religious life and by his growing interest in 
the Christian life and work of other lands. The 
earnestness of his nature, his generous and genial 
friendship, his unaffected dignity, his sense of 
humour, his openness of heart and mind, his gift 
of moving eloquence, and his manifest disinterested- 
ness, made him a figure of note and distinction in 
no ordinary degree wherever he went. No one 
that heard and saw him at Stockholm and at 
Lausanne could fail to recognize in him one of the 
foremost religious and academic personalities of 
our time. A lover of his own land and people, with 
much of the spirit of Martin Luther in him, his 
heart is too large to be devoted wholly to the 
country of his birth. No German scholar and 
patriot has done more than he to reveal to other 
races the profound resources of piety and inter- 
national honour which lie beneath the political life 
of modern Germany. It is such men in all lands 
who are our ground of hope as we look forward to 
the future of Europe and the world with chastened 
but unsubdued confidence. 

Of Professor Deissmann’s publications the more 
important have become household books in Britain. 
No sensible minister of religion would care to 
dispense with them. One and all they bear the 
same stamp of literary freshness, acute observation, 
and scholarly detail. It is significant that his 
earliest published study in 1892 dealt with the 
Pauline formula ‘In Christo Jesu,’ and his second 
with John Kepler and the Bible. In 1895 and 
1897 appeared his Bzbelstudien and Neue Bibel- 
studien, which brought him fame throughout the 
world. In 1898 and 1900 he issued brochures on 
the Linguistic Investigation of the Greek Bible, on 
Theology and the Church, and on the so-called 
Fourth Book of Maccabees ; and in 1904 another 
on the Gospel and Primitive Christianity. In 
1905 he published Heidelberg papyri, in 1907 
New Light on the New Testament, and in 1908 his 


larger work Licht vom Osten, of which four German 
and three English editions were called for. In 
I910 appeared his notable study of St. Paul, a 
masterpiece of Biblical research and literary char- 
acterization, two editions of which have appeared 
in Swedish, in German, and in English, to be followed 
in 1923 by his lectures on The Religion of Jesus and 
the Faith of Paul, translated also into Swedish and 
Japanese. When one adds to this list a number of 
shorter utterances on the War and Religion, and 
recalls his editorship of the Protestant Weekly Letter, 
which he issued from his own study during the 
years 1914-1921, and of the Official Report of the 
Stockholm World Conference, one is able to estimate 
the remarkable output of this public-spirited 
theologian. So early as 1906 the University of 
Aberdeen conferred on him its D.D. degree during 
the memorable Quater-Centenary celebrations, at 
which he was the spokesman of the German repre- 
sentatives present. St. Andrews followed in rg11, 
Manchester in 1912. He has lectured in England, 
Scotland, Wales, and America, and spoken to 
Church Assemblies with the utmost acceptance. 
And he is playing his part in the reconstruction of 
the Church life of evangelical Germany. 

Such a record of theological, ecclesiastical, and 
public activity is not easy to parallel in the world 
to-day. Happily it is symptomatic of a world- 
wide change. Theology, which was formerly a 
byword and a symbol of division, is taking its place 
manfully among the federative and unitive forces 
of to-day. Everywhere it is passing into new 
hands, and employing simpler language. Emerging 
from the book-shelves and the study and the class- 
room, it is taking its place as a liberative and 
evangelical influence. Its representatives are found 
busily and effectively engaged in the ranks of the 
re-builders of our broken Christendom, allying their 
learning to every movement, social, moral, and 
religious, which seeks to promote the Kingdom of 
God among men. In Adolf Deissmann we hail a 
leader in this cause, an eminent expounder of the 
unfettered gospel of the New Testament, a clear- 
sighted exponent of those living sources from which 
each succeeding age of Christian discipleship and 
service must draw its strength and winning power. 
If space allowed, I would fain select from his 
St. Paul some glowing paragraphs to illustrate his 
insight and his grasp as a scribe who has been made 
a disciple to the Kingdom of Heaven and who is 
able to bring forth out of his treasure things both 
old and new. Who to-day has a better right to 
paint a portrait of the one Apostle who was a 
scholar and whose hand and foot were as untiring 
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as his brain? Who better has seen in Paul the 
mystic and the saint as well as the lawyer and the 
organizer and the theologian ? Again and again 
he has returned, fascinated and freshly inspired, 
to his study of the tentcloth-maker who wove and 
stitched a tabernacle to shelter the new faith in a 
homeless world. No interpreter has ever handled 
so helpfully the distinctive vocabulary of the 
Apostle, or linked him so luminously with the world 
through which he so courageously moved upon his 
mission. The form and the substance of his 
message he discerns with equal penetration, and, 
above all, he sets forth with singular justice the 
relationship between the Great Servant and his 
Lord. It must suffice to close this article with the 
final sentences of the book. 


St. Paul and Christ. 


‘The mere Spiritual Christ, so easily liable to 
become attenuated to a mental conception about 
Christ, would have created neither a religion of the 
people nor a religion of the peoples, but would 
have remained a rapidly worn-out thesis for dis- 
cussion by a narrow circle of Christologists. The 
mere historical Jesus would certainly have had 
greater carrying-power as the foundation of the 
new Church, but would have made Christianity 
retrospective, bound by the Law like Judaism, 
rigid like Islam. The Pauline religion of Christ, 
with its outspoken confession of the Christ, present 
and to come, who is Jesus the Crucified, was able 
to create a communion of worship which was both 
popular and of world-wide historic effect, full of 
ethical power, not a book-religion looking backward 
to the Law, but a spiritual religion with face set 
forward: 

“The greatest of St. Paul’s achievements, how- 
ever, was this, that he connected Christian piety 
inseparably with the Person of Jesus Christ. 

‘ Jesus of Nazareth stood, with His experience of 
God and His mighty confidence in the nearness of 
the Kingdom of God, entirely self-supported. St. 
Paul placed himself and mankind with all their 
hopes and troubles in Christ. Where Jesus in 
lonely consciousness of His mission stands face to 
face with the Father, St. Paul stands before God, 
and with him stand the others, ‘in Christ ” and 
“through Christ.’ 

‘Was St. Paul tampering with the old Gospel of 


Jesus concerning God and the nearness of His 
Kingdom when he thus incorporated with it re- 
ligious faith in Christ ? 

‘No! He secured to the many the experience of 
God which had been the possession of One. 

‘For the great mass of the weary and heavy- 
laden it is impossible to emulate the religious 
experience of Jesus, so heroic is its isolated inde- 
pendence. Immediacy in their experience of God 
is the privilege of the few religious geniuses who 
appear perhaps once in a thousand years. Even a 
St. Paul found grace not in the wild transport of 
ecstasy, but in the peace resulting from Christ’s 
proximity ; and if that was so, then of the poor 
dry-as-dust souls who sit down in their studies to 
write books about God, how many dare venture to 
wing their flight so as to behold Him ? 

‘The multitude most certainly who dwell below 
the altitude of learning—the insignificant many 
whose existence under God’s sun and whose divine 
destiny are, after all, not annulled by the weary 
scofing of the supposed superman (1 Co 1%)— 
these require the Paraclete and Mediator. Pain- 
fully they climb rung by rung the ladder which is 
set up to heaven, holding the hand of their Helper ; 
but at each uncertain step there is more joy in 
heaven than over the titanic knowledge which 
thinketh to take the firmament by storm. 

‘St. Paul’s Christianity founded on Christ is the 
necessary form in which alone the Master’s revela- 
tion of God could be assimilated by mankind, in 
which alone it could fashion a perennial religion 
for the people, and for the peoples a religion powerful 
enough to mould the history of the world. St. Paul 
did not invent a Christology for intellectual people 
to adopt intellectually. What he did was to draw 
on the depths of his own mystical and spiritual 
experience of Christ, and to display before the eyes 
of the poor and humble, and such as feel themselves 
to be inwardly poor and humble, the Divine yet 
human Redeemer, in whose fellowship union with 
the Divine is vouchsafed even to the poorest and 
most helpless soul. 

‘St. Paul’s Christianity founded on Christ -is 
therefore neither a breach with the gospel of Jesus 
nor a sophistication of the gospel of Jesus. It 
secures for the souls of the many the Gospel experi- 
ence of God which had been the possession of Oné, 
and it does so by anchoring these many souls in the 
Soul of the One.’ 


<> 
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Welfare and Sanctuaries in (Be Old Testament. 


By THE REVEREND Canon J. BATTERSBY Harrorp, M.A., B.D., Ripon. 


THE question at issue between the older and the 
modern schools of Biblical interpretation may be 
thus expressed: Was the whole Pentateuchal Law, 
with its elaborate and stately paraphernalia and 
ritual, given to Israel before the tribes crossed the 
Jordan, or did the Law grow up little by little from 
a Mosaic nucleus, and attain its present form, only 
when the Israelites were subjects of a foreign power ? 

The former of these two views is presented to us 
by the post-exilic writers of the Old Testament 
itself. It may seem paradoxical to say that the 
second view can and does equally claim Biblical 
authority, and yet that is the literal truth. This is 
so because the Hebrew historian was, as a rule, 
a compiler. 
passages which he deemed worthy of preservation, 
and transferred them bodily to his own pages. In 
the Books of Chronicles we can easily recognize a 
number of such extracted passages, because we 
still have the Books of Samuel and Kings, from 
which they were taken. Again, in these earlier 
books, it is easy to distinguish an editorial frame- 
work, with its later point of view, from the main 
body of narratives taken from still earlier sources. 
It is the study of the earlier passages in the historical 
books and of the contemporary prophetical writings 
which has compelled so many to revise their view 
of the history of law and worship in Israel. 

It is just fifty years ago this year (1878) that 
Julius Wellhausen, then a young Professor at 
Greifswald, published The History of Israel, vol. i. 
(which was reissued in 1883 as Prolegomena to the 
History of Israel). The title was significant. 
Wellhausen began with the study of the religious 
institutions as seen in the historical books, and 
argued that the references found therein could only 
be understood when it was realized that the 
Levitical Law in its present form was compiled 
after the Exile and not before. So powerful was 
the argument that practically the whole body of 
younger scholars accepted this position, and the 
‘ Wellhausen theory’ has long been dominant in 
the Universities of Europe. 

Champions of the older view have, however, 
from time to time challenged ‘ the new Orthodoxy.’ 
Of these perhaps the most vigorous is Mr. Harold 
Wiener. His self-confident language and the tone 


He selected from older documents 


of contempt for those who differ from him, which 
he is apt to adopt, lead those who read his articles 
without having any independent knowledge of the 
facts or of the writers he is attacking, to conclude 
that he has triumphantly refuted Wellhausen and 
all his school. This is emphatically not the case. 
In a recent series of articles, entitled ‘ Since 
Wellhausen’ (Expositor, July-December 10925 ; 
reprinted 19261), I endeavoured to review im- 
partially the criticisms of various writers, including 
Mr. Wiener, with special reference to the literary 
analysis of the Pentateuch, and came to the con- 
clusion that the analysis into four documents 
stood essentially unshaken. In the last two of these 
articles I went further, and dealt also with the 
historical dating of Deuteronomy and the Priestly 
Code. In the following new series of articles I 
propose to carry the argument still further, and to 
review attacks from the same quarter which deal 
more particularly with the history of worship in 
Israel, and to estimate their worth in the light of 
a fresh survey of the relevant facts. 

In order that we may fully understand both the 
attack and the defence, it is essential that at the 
outset we should have a clear conception of what 
Wellhausen’s line of argument was. In the first 
two articles, therefore, I give a sketch of that 
argument, confining myself to those portions 
which are of primary importance, and expressing 
it largely in my own way. In the remaining four 
articles I deal with Wiener’s counter-theory, and 
present a detailed statement of the evidence for 
and against. The argument will centre round two 
questions: Were sacrifice and slaughter in Old 
Israel normally coincident ? Was there one legiti- 
mate sanctuary only in the same period, or were 
there many P 


1G 
History AND LAw. 


The method by which we are to try to solve 
the problem, which is indicated in the opening 
sentence of this article, is an historical one. 

1Obtainable from the author, 8 The Crescent, 
Ripon; or from W. F. Henderson, 19 George Iv. Bridge, 
Edinburgh. 2s. net, post free. 
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(A) We shall take up the historical and pro- 
phetical books, and ask what evidence they afford 
as to the actual practices of worship developed at 
different periods throughout the whole history of 
Israel. It is essential that we should approach the 
study of the books without any a priori suppositions 
as to what we ought to find there. The question 
at issue being whether the full Levitical Law was 
in existence in the time of Joshua, or was not, 
obviously we must not, before starting on our 
studies, in any way assume that it was. 

(B) When we have ascertained, so far as is 
possible, the actual development of the worship, 
as seen in the history and in the prophets, we shall 
then turn to the Pentateuch and, taking up in turn 
the three documentary strata therein, we shall 
seek to ascertain the religious ideas as to the accept- 
able worship of God, which are mirrored in the 
narratives and laws which each contains. 

(C) Finally we shall compare the results of (A) and 
(B). If we find that, by placing the Pentateuchal 
documents in a certain order (viz. JE, D, P), the 
same process of development is to be seen in the 
Law as in the History, it will, to my mind at least, 
be impossible to avoid the conclusion that this 
order represents the true historical order, and that 
will mean that Israel arrived at its full development 
in the sphere of worship, not at the beginning, but 
at the end of its history, so far as it is related in the 
Old Testament. 


A. The Historical and Prophetical Books. 


What evidence do these afford as to the religious 
ideas and customs which prevailed during the 
three successive periods into which the history of 
Israelite worship may be divided ?_ We shall group 
our discoveries under the four heads: Altars, 
Sanctuaries, Sacrifices, and Ministrants. 

I. From the Judges to King Josiah. 

1. Altars—In Judges we find Gideon building 
an altar at Ophrah (64), and ‘ the people ’ doing the 
same at Bethel (214). Samuel builds an altar at 
Ramah (1 S 7”), Saul after Michmash (14%), and 
David at Araunah’s threshing-floor (2 S 24%). 
Solomon sacrificed upon a great altar at Gibeon 
(x K 3%). When the ten tribes broke away from 
the sway of the Davidic dynasty, Jeroboam 
promptly built an altar at Bethel (122), Elijah 
lamented that Israel, under the instigation of Ahab 
and Jezebel, had broken down Jehovah’s altars, 
and he himself rebuilds one on Mount Carmel 
(18% 19%? 14), Isaiah foretold (x9!) that there 
would be an altar to Jehovah in Egypt, and a pillar 


to Jehovah on its border. \ We can safely infer the 
existence of other altars, though they are not 
specifically mentioned, wherever we read that 
sacrifices were offered. When Elisha was called 
to follow Elijah, he slew (or ‘ sacrificed ’) the yoke 
of oxen with which he had been plowing, and 
boiled their flesh, and gave unto the people, and they 
did eat (1 K 1974). We may be sure that, as the 
Hebrew word implies, he fulfilled the regular 
custom, and not only poured out the blood, but 
offered the fat sacrificially upon an impromptu 
altar. This would seem to be what Saul did after 
the battle of Michmash, when he had a great stone 
rolled to him, and insisted that the people should 
bring their sheep and oxen and slay them there, 
and pour out the blood to Jehovah. ‘ And,’ says 
the narrator or editor, ‘Saul built an altar unto 
Jehovah ; the same was the first altar that he 
built unto Jehovah.’ Evidently in the opinion of 
this writer, he afterwards built other altars of 
which we have no record. Already in the preceding 
chapter (x S 13°f-) we find Saul sacrificing at Gilgal, 
and in the succeeding chapter (15?) he tells Samuel 
that the people spared sheep and oxen of the 
Amalekites to sacrifice unto Jehovah at the same 
spot. The men of Bethshemesh in like manner 
(x S 64) offered sacrifice ‘ where there was a great 
stone’; Adonijah (1 K 1°) sacrificed sheep and oxen 
and fatlings by the stone of Zoheleth ; and David 
(2 S 61% 17), when bringing up the ark into the city 
of David, as soon as they had gone six paces, sacri- 
ficed an ox and a fatling, and, when he had set the 
ark in the tent at Jerusalem, again offered sacrifices 
before Jehovah. These sacrifices all imply altars. 

2. Sanctuaries—Not only were there many 
altars during this period, but there were a number 
of sanctuaries. Not that every altar meant a 
sanctuary. Many were impromptu altars, built 
for an emergency and not used again—altars of 
earth or unhewn stone—but in addition to these 
there were a number of ‘places’ at which the 
worship of Jehovah was regularly carried on, and 
where more or less permanent buildings were 
erected. Such were Shiloh and Nob and Gibeon 
and Bethel and Dan and Beersheba, and the word 
‘sanctuary ’ is best reserved for these main centres 
of worship. The altars would be in the open air 
outside the building, so that the smoke might go up 
to heaven ; but within the house, if we may judge 
from what we are told took place at Shiloh and Nob, 
shewbread was placed before Jehovah, a lamp 
burned all day, the ark or the ephod was kept, 
and the priest or priests lived and guarded the 
shrine and its contents. i 
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The word translated ‘sanctuary’ (mikdash) is 
only used five times in the historical and prophetical 
literature of this long period. Once it is used 
mystically of Jehovah (Is 81), and four times as 
equivalent to ‘high place’ [Jos 2426 (Shechem), 
Am 78 (Bethel), Is 1612 (Moabite high place), and 
Am 7° (high places throughout the land of Israel) ; 
cf. in the Holiness Code Lv 26% ©], But while 
the word in this period is rarely found, the thing 
itself is not rare. Am 7* and Ly 26%! (note the 
plurals and the parallelism in both passages) show 
that the sanctuaries at which Israel offered sacri- 
fices to Jehovah were the high places of which we 
read so often in the historical books. In 1 S 9105 
we read that Saul and his servant went up with 
Samuel to the ‘high place’ above the city of 
Ramah. ‘The people had a sacrifice there’ and 
the usual feast followed. In 10% we read of men 
‘going up to God to Bethel,’ and of prophets ‘ coming 
down from the high place’ ‘at the hill of God.’ 
The compiler of 1 and 2 Kings records with dis- 
approval that under even the best of the kings the 
people worshipped in the high places, but it seems 
quite clear that these kings had no notion that 
thereby they were doing wrong. Amos and Hosea 
denounce the worship at high places, not because 
the latter were illegitimate ‘places’ per se, but 
because the worshippers attached false value to 
the mere ritual. Jehovah desires ‘not sacrifice, 
but mercy ’ (Hos 6°). Isaiah denounces the Judean 
sacrifices for the same reason in spite of the fact 
that they were offered in the Temple at Zion. 

3. Sacrifices —The sacrifices which were offered 
in this period consisted mainly of ‘ burnt-offerings ’ 
and ‘ peace-offerings.’ The latter were often called 
simply ‘sacrifices.’ Gideon (Jg 66) offered a 
bullock as a burnt-offering on his altar at Ophrah ; 
at Bethel (214) the people offered burnt-offerings 
and peace-offerings ; Solomon (1 K 3°: *) did the 
same at Gibeon, and later (8-6) in the Temple 
at Jerusalem. Jeroboam offered peace-offerings 
(1232. 83); and Elijah a burnt-offering (18%). A 
third word (minhah, lit. ‘ gift’ or ‘ oblation ’) is occa- 
sionally used. Minhah came to mean ‘ meal-’ or 
‘ prain-offering’ (2 K 16!8-15), but in the earlier 
days it meant an offering of any kind [it is, e.g., 
used (Gn 4°) both of Cain’s and Abel’s offerings], 
and this is the meaning which obtains in most of 
the comparatively rare uses of the word in the 
historical and pre-exilic prophetical books [cf. its 
frequent secular use as ‘present’ (Gn 32183310 
4326 etc.), and see, e.g.,1 S 27%. 1 K 8% shows 
clear indications of editorial work]. 

4. Ministrants——In Jg 17-18 a man of Ephraim, 


Micah by name, had ‘a house of God,’ in which he 
placed a graven image (another account says ‘an 
ephod and teraphim’) and ‘consecrated’ one of 
his sons to be ‘his priest.’ When, however, a 
Levite of the family of Judah (according to 18% 
R.V., the grandson of Moses) passed that way, 
Micah ‘consecrated’ the Levite, and the latter 
became his priest. ‘Then said Micah, Now know 
I that Jehovah will do me good, seeing I have 
a Levite as my priest.’ This Levite priest and his 
sons (according to 18%) eventually became the 
priests of the Danites at their sanctuary ‘ until 
the day of the captivity of the land.’ [See also 
Jg 19-21.) 

Two surprising facts stand out. (i) Micah, a 
layman of Ephraim, considers himself quite com- 
petent, not only to ‘consecrate’ (the same phrase 
as is used in Ex 284! 209, etc., of Moses’ consecration 
of Aaron and his sons ; see RVm in both passages) 
his own son to be priest, but even to consecrate a 
Levite to be priest. (ii) He is sure that to have 
a Levite for his priest in his private shrine will 
be acceptable to Jehovah. This conviction that 
any one may be made priest at a sanctuary, and 
by laymen, reappears from time to time in the 
history. When the ark was brought into the house 
of Abinadab in ‘the hill,’ the men of Kirjath- 
jearim sanctified Eleazar his son to keep the ark 
of Jehovah (x S 71). Samuel himself was the son 
of an Ephraimite, but he ministered to (before) 
Jehovah, clad with a linen ephod such as priests 
wore, and slept ‘in the temple of Jehovah, where 
the ark of God was’ (1 S 24-18 31-3), At a later 
time he ‘ built an altar unto Jehovah’ at Ramah, 
where his house was (1 S 71”), at which we may be 
sure he sacrificed. By Samuel’s express invitation 
all the people go to Gilgal and ‘there make Saul 
king before Jehovah, and there sacrifice peace- 
offerings before Jehovah’ (1 S 11%*15). To the 
same place he comes to sacrifice before Saul’s 
campaign begins, though Saul anticipates him by 
reason of his delay (13°-?), and in chap. 16 we see 
him come to Bethlehem to sacrifice to Jehovah, 
and invites Jesse and his sons to the sacrifice 
(cf. 20°). David himself offered sacrifices before 
Jehovah, and blessed the people in the name of 
Jehovah of hosts (2 S 61-18), According to 
2 S 818 his sons were priests, and according to 2076 
and 1 K 45 Ira the Jairite and Zabud the son of 
Nathan were priests ‘unto David’ and to Solomon 
respectively. These are enumerated separately 
from Zadok and Abiathar. Were the latter the 
priests for public occasions and in charge of the 
ark, and the former the men of David’s staff, who 
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among other duties acted as private court-chap- 
lains ? Solomon (x K 8) at the dedication of the 
Temple himself offered the great prayer, blessed 
all the congregation, hallowed the altar-court, and 
offered sacrifice (see also 9”). Later kings, such 
as Jeroboam in the northern kingdom (12% 38) 
and Ahaz in the southern (2 K 161*: 18), personally 
offered sacrifices upon their temple-altars. And 
not only kings offered sacrifice. At the more 
impromptu altars, and perhaps at most high places, 
it would seem that the lay-offerer was himself the 
sacrificer [note the quotation from Curtiss in 
Article 4], as witness Gideon and many another. 

Apart from the stories of two individual Levites 
in Jg 17-20, there are in Judges, Samuel, and Kings 
only three references to ‘the Levites’ (note the 
plural), and all three (1 S 64, 2 S 15%, x K 84) bear 
clear marks of being editorial additions (as may be 
seen in any modern commentary). There is a 
long section of nearly ten chapters in Joshua 
(1315-224) which refers twelve times to ‘the 
Levites ’ as though they were a distinct order from 
the priests, but the many indisputable examples of 
a priestly writer’s phraseology in these chapters 
clearly show that they are post-exilic. The 
earlier prophets—Amos, Hosea, Micah, and the 
Isaiah of history—make not one single reference 
to the Levites. On the other hand, both these 
prophets and the writers of Samuel and Kings 
make frequent reference to priests (ninety-five times 
of priests at Shiloh, Nob, or Jerusalem, and thirty- 
five times of priests of high places). We shall 
see in Article 4 what were the specific duties of 
the priests, as distinguished from the layman, 
in the earlier days. 

To sum up, we find in this first period (1) many 
altars, (2) numerous sanctuaries, (3) sacrifices 
(burnt-offerings, peace-offerings, and occasionally 
gifts (minhah)), and (4) laymen, as well as priests, 
freely ministering at the altars. 

II. We come now to the period which centres in 
King Josiah’s reformation. 

When Samaria fell, and Israel went into captivity, 
Judah alone remained, and the field was left clear 
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for Jerusalem and its Temple. Isaiah pointed the 
moral. Jehovah had shown His predilection for 
Zion, and Isaiah’s contemporaries naturally under- 
stood His words about the city as glorifying the 
Temple. Jeremiah’s words in 7474 about the 
slogan ‘The temple of Jehovah’ seem to show 
this (cf. Mic 15), Yet other sanctuaries still sub- 
sisted alongside the royal sanctuary. Hezekiah 
apparently tried to abolish them (2 K 18* **), but 
with no permanent result, for a terrible reaction 
followed ; and when Josiah came to the throne in 
639 B.c. the high places were in full use, and the 
type of worship even in the Temple at Jerusalem 
was so low that immoralities seem to have been 
the customary concomitants of the ritual (2 K 23”). 
Jeremiah’s early prophecies confirm this (27, as 
many gods as cities; 277 3°, stocks and stones ; 
270 36.18. upon every high mountain and under 
every green tree). Looked at from the viewpoint 
of a later age the Baalim of Jer 273, Hos 23%, etc., 
seem to be purely heathenish, but, judging by 
Hos 216-17, it is much more probable that the local 
images or Baals were popularly identified with 
Jehovah, 

But in the eighteenth year of Josiah a great 
change came (2 K 22-23). ‘A book of the law’ is 
discovered. Kings, priests, and prophets under 
its influence make common cause. A radical 
reformation is set on foot (2 K 231} ; the extension 
to the cities of Samaria, and indeed vv.1*° may be 
due to a later hand). The keynote of this reforma- 
tion was centralization—one altar at one central 
sanctuary served by Jerusalem priests only. The 
bulk at least of the priests of the high places had to 
content themselves with admission to a subordinate 
share in the services at the Temple (2 K 23°). (See 
period III. sect. 4.) 

It would seem as though the effect of the re- 
formation was short-lived. Ezekiel (63°) speaks 
of high places and altars, sun-images and idols, 
upon the mountains of Israel, and (8) describes 
the idolatrous practices in the Temple itself. But, 
as we shall see in dealing with the next period, 
the ideal of a central sanctuary was not lost. 


Literature. 


LOCALIZING THE DIVINE. 


A BOOK of extraordinary interest and value from 
every point of view has been written by the Rev. 
A. C. Bouquet, D.D., The Real Presence; or, The 


Localization in Cultus of the Divine Presence (Cam- 
bridge University Press ; 4s. net). Why do men 
localize the Deity ? Is it wrong? Is iconoclasm 
or iconolatry the right attitude? Or is one as 
good as the other ? Should the cultus of a localized 
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presence be tolerated ? Are we to posit two equally 
permissible types of worshippers ? These are some 
of the questions suggested by this most sug- 
gestive book. Dr. Bouquet points out that the 
Puritan attitude on the subject goes back to the 
prophets of the Old Testament. Muhammad got 
his iconoclastic attitude from them or at least 
from the Semitic desire for imageless worship. The 
most interesting part of the book, however, is 
the discussion of the psychological roots of the 
tendency to localize Divine realities. It is im- 
possible to ignore the fact that, alike in East and 
West, this tendency is always creeping in. And 
perhaps the most valuable thing Dr. Bouquet has 
to say is his discussion of what is valid localization 
and what invalid. Roughly, his conclusion is this. 
So long as any material object is recognized as 
remaining in its natural substance, there can be no 
harm in using it as the vehicle of meaning. The 
harm only occurs when the acquisition of meaning 
is believed to alter the atomic structure or com- 
position of the material object. The application 
of this to the Eucharist is obvious. Transub- 
stantiation is an example of the invalid localization 
tendency. And this was due, Dr. Bouquet thinks, 
to two causes: (1) the primitive exegesis of the New 
Testament, and (2) pressure from without of Gentile 
beliefs concerning the nature of consecrated food. 

Dr. Bouquet’s own conclusion is that localized 
cultus of the kind that is illustrated in the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation lies completely outside the 
intention of our Lord and of the line of the prophets 
of which He is obviously the crown. Such prac- 
tices as depend on the idea of a definitely restricted 
presence, which is so closely tied to a material thing 
as in some way to interfere with its physical nature, 
belong to the religious twilight of mankind. In 
other words, they are foreign to the religion of the 
New Testament. Whether one agrees with these 
conclusions or disagrees, this book is a very valuable 
contribution to the whole subject of the true nature 
of worship and its legitimate vehicles, 


THREE SETS OF TEACHINGS. 


The only quarrel we have with Understanding 
the Apostles’ Creed (Macmillan), by Professor Donald 
McFayden, Ph.D., of Washington University, 
St. Louis, is that the title of the work might have 
been more happily chosen. For the work contains 
an examination from the historical standpoint of 
three sets of teachings: the teaching of Primitive 
Christianity, the teaching of the Old Roman Symbol 
in which in the second century the primitive 


Christian gospel was formulated, and the additions 
to the Old Roman Symbol displayed in the Creed 
compiled some six centuries later and known as the 
Apostles’ Creed. Moreover, there are chapters on 
‘The Creed and Science’ and ‘ The Authority of 
Creeds.’ The book certainly enables the reader to 
understand the Apostles’ Creed, but the title hardly 
prepares him for the richness and variety of the 
contents. 

The historical expert would doubtless be inclined 
to traverse many of Dr. McFayden’s judgments 
and to call for his sources and authorities, but 
Dr. McFayden writes for the general reader, and 
the general reader receives from him, in our opinion, 
wise and clear guidance over some of the difficult 
places of the early history of our religion. 

The chief point that Dr. McFayden would make 
is that while Christianity was the outgrowth of a 
life and character, Hellenistic religion was the 
outgrowth of a theory of human nature and of the 
world, and that the purpose of the Old Roman 
Symbol, which reduces the Apostolic teaching to a 
fixed formula, was in the first instance to safeguard 
the Church against a complete Hellenization. 

A modern touch is given to the interpretation of 
the Old Roman Symbol by the remark, not intended 
as disparagement, that it is a Fundamentalist 
document, whose aim is to exclude Hellenistic 
ideas from the Church—Fundamentalism being 
well defined as ‘the effort to perpetuate the Chris- 
tian life of the past by resisting any change in the 
ideas by which the saints of the past were inspired.’ 
Such a blind conservatism has its value in a time 
when the religious foundation of men’s lives appears 
to be threatened, but it rests upon the fallacy that 
to show any part of the Church’s teaching to be 
erroneous is necessarily to shake men’s confidence 
in the whole. 


JESUS AND THE PHARISEES. 


Jesus and the Pharisees, by Donald W. Riddle 
(Cambridge University Press ; ros. net), is a pains- 
taking and scholarly work. Whatever may be 
thought of the conclusions reached, it must be 
cordially admitted that here is a fresh and sug- 
gestive study of the social background of the Early 
Church. Briefly, the writer’s thesis is that the 
Gospel record of the opposition between Jesus 
and the Pharisees is quite unhistorical. ‘ Modern 
scholarship has made it possible to know the 
Pharisees in their history immediately antedating 
Jesus, in their rise and flourishing, and in their 
accomplishments in the preservation of the spiritual 
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values of Judaism, as the Jewish people were 
harassed by an unfriendly political environment. 
They are shown in their essential character as 
pious, spiritually minded persons whose main 
purpose in life was to increase the degree to which 


God’s teaching was practised in the lives of his. 


people. . . . As, then, the Pharisees are known by 
modern scholarship, and as modern scholarship 
understands Jesus, the piety of the Pharisees and 
the Jewishness of Jesus are found to be friendly 
rather than antipathetic.’ The Gospel picture of 
the Pharisees and of their antagonism is a creation 
of the Gentile Church, which was continually 
pressed by the necessity of vindicating its difference 
from Judaism and its superiority as a way of life. 
The writer seems with great maiveté to assume 
throughout that every individual Pharisee was a 
living exemplar of all that was noblest in the Jewish 
faith. On this hypothesis one feels that certain 
grave questions are left unanswered. Why was 
Jesus rejected by the Jews? Why was He cruci- 
fied ? And, indeed, if the Gospel narratives are so 
untrustworthy, do we know anything at all about 
the historic Jesus ? 


EI 
PAGANISM IN OUR CHRISTIANITY. 


Mr. Arthur Weigall, who is known as a distin- 
guished Egyptologist, has ventured into a new 
region in a book which has created a good deal 
of interest and discussion and is itself a portent 
of some significance. The book is entitled The 
Paganism in our Christianity (Hutchinson ; 7s. 6d. 
net), and it is such a mixture of truth and error, 
of earnest religious intention and sublime self- 
confidence that it alternately arouses sympathy 
and irritation. The writer professes to speak for 
the modern educated layman and to express his 
distrust of much that passes for Christianity. And 
the main purpose of the book is to free the real 
Christian religion (which is to be found in the 
authentic deeds and words of Jesus) from the 
accretions which were added to it by the early 
Christian interpretations, and especially from the 
influence of the pagan environment in which 
Christianity grew up. The worship of ancient 
gods has never died out, and in places of Christian 
worship to-day we still unwittingly maintain it, 
and solemnly recite the myths of heathendom. 
And the only hope for the Church to-day is a whole- 
hearted movement back to the real Jesus, so that 
Christianity may be understood to lie in frank 
obedience to the historic Master. 

This sounds a somewhat familiar strain. But it 


is not, as one hastily surmises, simply a plea for a 
Unitarian Christianity. Mr. Weigall believes in his 
own way in the Divinity of Christ. He is at least 
‘mentally Divine.’ The Divine mind of Jesus 
may well be regarded as ‘a finite and earthly 
manifestation of the infinite and eternally potential 
dynamic of deity.’ 

This is quoted in justice to the writer. It is 
his nearest approach to ‘ theology,’ which is gener- 
ally taboo for him. He is not any more in love 
with Protestant than he is with Romanist. Roman 
practices and devotions are due to paganism of 
course, but so is Protestant theology. And the 
whole book is devoted to the demonstration of this 
thesis. The doctrine of the Atonement, for example, 
is identified with the popular bloody substitutionary 
theory which is traced to the reeking altars of 
heathendom. And much of the Apostolic inter- 
pretation of the work of Jesus goes the same way. 

The faults of the book are obvious. One is its 
assumption of knowledge of critical results. St. 
Mark is dated ‘from 70 a.D. to roo,’ St. Luke 
‘about 100 A.D.,’ St. Matthew ‘ from 100 to 110,’ 
and Acts ‘from a.D. 80 to roo.’ And these dates 
are given as the conclusion of criticism. About 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, for instance, we read 
that ‘it is generally agreed that it was compiled 
between A.D. roo and 110.’ Another natural error 
is the confusion of parallels with sources. Some- 
thing that has been practised in heathendom may 
be only an expression of that deep-lying instinct 
which has been satisfied by something God has 
done for man. And, finally, in this book as in 
others which have seen the light in recent times 
there is a strong tendency to arbitrary judgments. 
The writer is perfectly honest and believes himself 
to be deciding on grounds of evidence, but, in some 
cases at least, he is really deciding on preconceived 
prejudices. 

When all has been said, however, this book has 
a value of its own, and its plea for a simple Chris- 
tianity will find an echo in many minds. Its bias 
may be forgotten if this positive aim is achieved. 


THE ARMENIAN TRAGEDY. 


It is more than thirty years since the Norwegian 
explorer Fridtjof Nansen first attracted the attention 
of the world by his well-nigh successful attempt to 
reach the North Pole. His remarkable narrative 
of his adventures in the bold attempt to reach the 
Pole had a world-wide circulation, and thousands 
crowded to see and hear the man who had been 
‘Farthest North’ up to that time. As the official 
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representative of the League of Nations, Dr. 
Nansen was sent into the heart of Armenia as the 
head of a Commission appointed to see what could 
be done for the relief of the most cruelly persecuted 
race on the face of the earth. For the sake of a 
people who have displayed the most marvellous 
and tenacious vitality throughout the terrible 
vicissitudes of massacre and appalling savagery 
continued down to recent years, we could wish 
that Dr. Nansen’s present volume, Armenia and the 
Near East (Allen & Unwin; 15s. net), had as wide 
a circulation as had his ‘ Farthest North.’ His 
story ends, alas! on the note of tragedy: ‘ Woe 
to the Armenians, that they were ever drawn into 
European politics! It would have been better for 
them if the name of Armenia had never been 
uttered by any European diplomatist.’ ‘ But,’ he 
adds, ‘the Armenian people have never abandoned 
hope ; they have gone on bravely working, and 
waiting . . . waiting year after year. They are 
waiting still.’ Dr. Nansen writes from a perfervid 
sympathy with this persecuted race. Moreover, he 
writes with a graphic and eloquent pen. His de- 
scriptions are always vivid of this most picturesque 
country over which the snow-clad peaks of Mount 
Ararat stand sentinels, with its fertile valleys that 
may have been ‘the Garden of Eden,’ its noble 
rivers, its arid wastes that need only irrigation and 
cultivation, its pestilential swamps that only need 
drainage to. make them fit to be the dwelling-place 
of a far larger and prosperous population. But 
‘the nations of Europe and the statesmen of Europe 
are tired of the everlasting Armenian question.’ 


A Course of Study on the Church intended for 
young people of High School age has been prepared 
by Mr. John Leslie Lobingier. It is called Our 
Church, and is published in America by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, and here by the Cambridge 
University Press (3s. 6d. net). It is very well done, 
and should be found useful for Bible Classes and 
Study Circles. There are questions for discussion 
at the end of each chapter and a list of books worth 
reading. 


The Grace of God and a World Religion, by Mr. 
Thomas Phillips, B.A. (Carey Press ; 3s. 6d. net), 
is a book which from a somewhat dubious beginning 
runs a course of great excellence. ‘To discover 
the religion we want,’ says the writer, ‘we must 
examine the religion and the religions we have. . . . 
So let all religions pool their experience in the hope 


that out of groping and seeking together we may 
discover the vital core, the something which meets 
the needs of the world.’ This seems clearly to 
point in the direction of a colourless eclecticism 
such as is popular in certain quarters, and has even 
infected some Christian missionaries in the East, 
leading them to the insane attempt to commend 
the gospel to the Buddhist and the Hindu by 
omission of the name of Christ. As we read on, 
however, we find that Mr. Phillips is far removed 
from this mind. He is wholly convinced that 
Christ is the desire of all nations and the fulfilment 
of all that is highest and best in the religious aspira- 
tions of mankind. He supports this thesis from a 
wide knowledge of the religions of the East, and 
his book is in reality a powerful Christian apologetic 
illustrated and confirmed from the realms of 
comparative religion. 


It should be noted that The Christian World 
Pulpit is now published by The Christian World 
Ltd., Clock House, 7 Arundel Street, W.C. 2 (7s. 6d. 
net). But though there is a change in the pub- 
lishers, there is no change in the high standard of 
the matter nor in the amount and variety) of it. 
The new volume is‘the one hundred and thirteenth 
(January to June, 1928). The contributor who is 
most often represented is Dean Inge, with seven 
sermons. Then follow Dr. W. E. Orchard and 
Dr. Horton, with six each; Bishop Gore and Dr. 
Herbert A. Gray, with four each; and Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Dr. Richard Roberts, with three each. 
Under ‘ The Christian Year’ you will find quoted 
in shortened form one of Dean Inge’s sermons. 


Long before Canon Sell had begun the series 
of popular commentaries on the Old Testament 
which have been noticed from time to time in these 
pages, he was well known as an authority on Islam. 
To this theme he has returned in his latest volume 
Studies in Islam (Church Missionary Society ; 6s.). 
The topics here treated are Mysticism in Islam, 
The Shi’ahs, The Fatimid Khalifate, Babiism, The 
Darwishes, The Qur’an. Two things strike one 
forcibly in these essays—an intimate acquaintance 
with the spirit of Islam in its various manifestations 
and developments, and a no less intimate acquaint- 
ance with its history. Through that tortuous 
labyrinth Canon Sell threads his way unerringly ; 
and where the discussion demands it, he can bring 
the history right down to our own day. Indeed, the 
book owes part of its fascination to this vivid 
apprehension of the present as well as the historical 
place of Islam. The chapters on Mysticism and 
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Babiism will be of special interest to the student of 
religion, while that on the Qur’an has much to 
suggest to the student of literary criticism as well. 
It is reassuring to hear from Canon Sell, who 
even in such a book cannot lose sight of missionary 
interests, that the onward march of Islam has been 
arrested in Central Africa by the establishment of 
the great Christian kingdom of Uganda. On 
another page, however, he utters the ominous 
warning that ‘the Muslim advance in Africa has 
been so constant and so rapid that the speedy 
evangelisation of the pagan races there is the most 
urgent work, which the Church is now invited to 
enter upon. [If it is not done without delay, many 
tribes will be almost irretrievably lost, for the teem- 
ing millions of Africa will have entered into the 
fold of Islam.’ 


The story of the spread of Christianity eastward 
through Asia in the early centuries of our era is 
practically unknown in the West. Some account 
of it, of course, is given in the larger Church 
Histories, notably Neander, but these are not readily 
accessible to the general reader. Now, however, an 
admirable history of the whole movement has been 
published under the title of Nestorian Missionary 
Enterprise, by the Rev. John Stewart, M.A., Ph.D. 
(T. & T. Clark; 8s. net). It is an amazing record 
of a Church on fire with missionary zeal, which 
spread the gospel from the Tigris to China, and from 
Lake Baikal in the north to Cape Comorin in the 
south. The history of later centuries is a long- 
drawn tragedy of gradual spiritual decay and of 
barbarous persecutions, till the last remnants of a 
once great Church disappear in a sea of blood. Dr. 
Stewart has done his work with great care and 
thoroughness. For his information he has gone to 
the fontes, and his judgments will have to be 
reckoned with. Of special interest are his full and 
scholarly discussions of the Hsi-an-fu monument 
and of the Krishna myth. 


The best kind of apologetic for any religion is its 
fruits. This is the general idea in Christianity 
in Action, by Professor W. F. Lofthouse, D.D. 
{Epworth Press; 2s. 6d. net). ‘If the disciples 
of Christ cannot be recognized when sitting at home 
round the fire, or doing the marketing or the house 
work, or running a business, composing disputes, 
playing games and making a living, they will, by 
most people, never be recognized at all. The 
Christianity that will gain and hold adherents is 
Christianity in action. Hence these brief studies.’ 
That is a fair statement of the purpose of the book 


and also a summary of its contents. The writer 
follows the Christian into every sphere of life and 
shows what Christianity means in practice. The 
Home, the School, Adolescence, Friendship, the 
Workshop, the Office, the Labour Question, Games, 
Public Life, Racial Problems—in all these spheres 
we have the question posed and answered, ‘ What 
does Christianity mean in this matter, and what 
does its application involve ?’ It would be easy 
to be platitudinous on such subjects, but in this 
book there is some virile thinking, and on all the 
matters dealt with there is sound guidance given. 
The book might suggest an excellent course of 
sermons or of Bible Class addresses, and there is 
good material provided. 


World Loyalty, by Mr. Maxwell Garnett, C.B.E., 
Sc.D. (Epworth Press ; 2s. 6d. net), is the third 
annual lecture delivered under the auspices of the 
Beckly Social Service Lectureship, and it maintains 
the high standard set by the two previous lecturers. 
Dr. Garnett, as befits the secretary of the League of 
Nations Union, has chosen to treat of the sub- 
limation of patriotism into a spirit of loyalty to a 
world-order. He proceeds in a closely knit argu- 
ment to show the links which bind individuals 
together in ever-widening social circles, and he 
analyses the psychological qualities necessary to the 
firm consolidation of mankind in one universal 
brotherhood. It is a thoughtful and weighty con- 
tribution to a great subject. 


The Rev. C. Lattey, S.J., M.A., New Testament 
Professor at Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, 
Oxon., is a diligent author and editor. His most 
recent work, Readings in First Corinthians (Herder 
Book Co.; 6s. net), consists of about a score of 
papers republished from the ‘ Farm Street Calendar.’ 
In these he seeks to promote the quiet and thought- 
ful reading of this Epistle by providing guidance 
to its meaning and interpretation. The papers 
are simple, clear, and popular in style and should 
achieve their aim. That the author is a Roman 
Catholic we are not allowed to forget, but most 
Protestant readers will be undisturbed by his 
polemical zeal and will smile tolerantly when they 
find the Reformation described as the Great 
Desertion, Protestants as ecclesiastical Bolshevists, 
the Real Presence in Protestantism as sometimes the 
Real Absence, and even when it is soberly affirmed 
that Protestantism has annihilated the religious 
life. On the question of the relation of woman 
to the Church, Father Lattey’s bias is very evident. 
In one breath he tells us that Protestantism ‘ nearly 
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succeeded in putting woman out of action alto- 
gether so far as religious activity is concerned.’ 
In the next, remembering that in certain branches 
of Protestantism women are being admitted to 
the ministry, he adds, ‘ At the present time, it is 
true, the Protestants are ready to admit her to 
well-nigh everything, but that is because they are 
losing belief in the ministry itself; their willing- 
ness is a result, not of principle, but of the absence 
of principle.’ 


Mr. Gwilym O. Griffith’s St. Paul’s Life of Christ 
is now included in Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s 
“People’s Library.’ And the price of this edition 
is only two shillings and sixpence. 


For some considerable time the Rev. G. H. Lunn, 
M.A., has contributed to ‘ The Christian’ a series 
of ‘ Letters to Learners ’ in which are given counsels 
on matters of faith and conduct. A number of 
these letters are now issued under the title In the 
School of Christ (Morgan & Scott; 3s. 6d. net). 
They are well worthy of being put together in this 
more permanent form. The writer, handling so 
wide a variety of topics as he does, will not expect 
his readers to agree with him on all points. He 
manifests a tendency to treat all parts of Scripture 
as of equal authority, and his counsels are char- 
acterized by a strong, perhaps one should say a 
healthy, bias towards the Puritan view of life. 
But he is always sincere, devout, scriptural, and 
well worth reading. 


The Life of Victory, by the Rev. Louis C. Parkin- 
son, M.A. (Morgan & Scott ; 2s. 6d. net), contains 
a series of ‘ talks to young Christians,’ dealing with 
the assurance of salvation and the culture of the 
inner life. They are written in a deeply earnest 
and evangelical spirit, are very simple and pointed 
in their teaching, and are brightened by a number 
of illustrations. 


It is difficult to know what to make of the narra- 
tives (produced in such numbers) of communica- 
tions with spirits in the ‘other world.’ They are 
very sincere and have complete conviction behind 
them. And there is no doubt that if such com- 
munications were received at their face value they 
would have a tremendous influence on the belief 
in a future state. Mr. F. W. H. Myers wrote on 
this point: ‘I venture now upon a bold saying : 


for I predict that in consequence of the new evidence, © 


all reasonable men a century hence will believe in 
the Resurrection of Christ, whereas, in default of 


the new evidence no reasonable man, a century 
hence, would have believed it.’ And so we natur- 
ally look with some sympathy on the efforts of 
those who are striving to prove communication 
as a scientific fact. The Rev. John Lamond, D.D., 
in Miracles in Modern Life (Simpkin, Marshall ; 
3s. 6d. net) has given his own experience, and it is 
certainly striking. Take these facts. His brother, 
speaking through a medium, called him by a name 
by which he was known as a boy, and which. the 
medium certainly did not know. Another brother 
spoke to him in the dialect of Glen Clova and used 
an expression employed in a local game, which the 
medium could not have known. Little things like 
these are very evidential, and probably more con- 
vincing than dramatic appearances. Both kinds, 
however, are in this book, which will interest all 
who want to know what can be adduced in the form 
of personal testimony on this subject. 

Some time ago the Rev. S. M. Statham, LL.D., 
published two volumes of sermon notes on the 
Black Letter Saints according to the Calendar of 
the Book of Common Prayer and the Calendar 
of the Diocesan Service Book authorized for use 
by the Diocese of Oxford. There now appears a 
companion volume of notes on The Red Letter Days 
in the Calendar of the Book of Common Prayer. It 
is published by Messrs. Skeffington & Son, Ltd., 
and the price is 7s. 6d. net. It may be noted 
that the price of the first two volumes was 5s. net, 


From America has come A Manual Grammar of 
the Greek New Testament (S.P.C.K.; 12s. 6d. net), 
by H. E. Dana, Th.D., and Julius R. Mantey, Th.D., 
D.D., and we may freely allow that it supplies a 
need keenly felt by present-day teachers of the 
Greek New Testament, namely, for an accurate 
and comprehensive compendium of grammar de- 
signed to bring the best Greek New Testament 
scholarship within reach of the average student. 
The authors are duly appreciative of Winer’s 
epoch-making work of a century ago, by which New 
Testament Greek was identified with the ordinary 
colloquial tongue of the day, of the recent con- 
firmatory investigations of the Greek papyri made 
by Adolf Deissmann and the late J. H. Moulton, 
and of A. T. Robertson’s labours as a grammarian. 
Indeed, their praise of the last-named scholar is 
somewhat overdrawn. But it may be recognized 
as a condoning circumstance that the scheme of 
their own book is largely based on A. T. Robertson’s 
Grammar—‘ that stupendous work.’ 

In the statement of grammatical principles the 
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authors use intelligible and expressive terms, and 
the whole work is clearly arranged. Yet, while 
this is said, we could wish for simpler terms than 
constative and ingressive as designating uses of 
the aorist ; nor is the culminative aorist an im- 
provement upon A. T. Robertson’s effective aorist. 
Which leads us to remark, that if this work has a 
fault it is in a tendency to over-elaboration. For 
example, it is not merely that it approaches the 
Cases from the viewpoint of function rather than 
of form, and accordingly operates with the eight- 
case hypothesis (adding the ablative, the locative, 
and the instrumental to the traditional five Cases) ; 
rather is it that within the adopted scheme there 
tends to be an unprofitable and therefore un- 
uecessary multiplication of distinctions, as in the 
analysis of the uses of the ablative. None the less 
we are grateful to the authors and their coadjutors 
for having published so useful and scholarly a 
text-book, and we recommend it most heartily to 
those for whom it is intended. The section on 
Accent meets with our particular approval, and 
we agree with the authors as to the importance of 
mastery of the principles and practice of accenting. 


The S.P.C.K. has published a little book (2s. 6d. 
net) on The Russian Church since the Revolution, 
by G. P. Fedotoff, formerly Professor of Medieval 
History in the University of Petrograd, now an 
exile in Paris. It is temperately written and gives 
a vivid narrative of persecution and revival. The 
acute divisions and difficulties of the Russian 
Church are not minimized, but the writer makes 
clear that ‘now, as formerly, the Church is the 
national sanctuary. . . . Our churches are filled, 


but not to overflowing. . . . The terrible years of 
1917-1920 were a period of religious revival. Since 
then conversions have been less frequent. . . . The 


Orthodox Church has rallied to itself practically 
all the truly religious-minded among our intel- 
lectuals. One consolation is that we have no more 
“dead leaves.” . . . Those who come pray here 
as perhaps they never before prayed.’ There is a 
confident faith that the terrific onslaught of 
Bolshevic atheism will be more than repelled. 


The Swarthmore Lectures are designed to inter- 
pret to the members of the Society of Friends their 
message and mission, and also to bring before the 


> 


public the spirit, the aims, and the fundamental 
principles of the Friends. The latest Lecture is 
The Light of Christ, by John S. Hoyland, M.A. 
(Swarthmore Press; 2s. 6d. net). It is a very 
beautiful piece of Christian mysticism. The general 
idea is that the universal spirit is seen everywhere 
and in everything. Science is the discoverer of a 
truth which is God, because God is truth. Art is 
the discoverer of beauty which is God, because God 
is beauty. A true Platonism is of the essence of 
Christianity, and God is the Truth, Beauty, and 
Goodness that are to be met with everywhere. 
But, though God reveals Himself in all things, we 
need a complete revelation of Him, and also an 
authoritative norm, and this we have in Christ. 
Christlikeness is the last word, and ‘the Cross is 
final.’ This is the secret both of truth and of life. 
Such is the rendering of the Friends’ Creed given 
in a singularly attractive book. It is not difficult 
to see how it works out both in worship and in 
action. But, apart altogether from its expository 
purpose, this book is worth reading and re-reading 
for its own sake. 


Dr. Rudolf Otto, of the University of Marburg, 
has become so famous both in Europe and in 
America through his book, ‘ The Idea of the Holy,” 
that Messrs. Williams & Norgate have been en- 
couraged to ‘republish an early work of his— 
Naturalism and Religion (6s. net), which appeared 
in 1907 in an English translation by Professor J. 
Arthur Thomson, of the University of Aberdeen,. 
and Mrs. Thomson. The aim of the work was to 
define the antithesis between the naturalistic and 
the religious interpretation of the world, and to 
vindicate in face of naturalism the validity and 
freedom of the religious outlook. It was a book 
which was welcomed, and rightly so, by theistic 
believers ; and it is still of value, especially for its . 
handling of Darwinism. But since it was written, 
there has arisen in our view a truer appreciation 
of the relation between science and philosophy in 
this context ; and the dispute between mechanism: 
and vitalism in biology may well be regarded as a 
dispute belonging wholly to the realm of scientific 
theory. For this reason, however, the value of 
the book does not greatly suffer from the lack of 
reference, for example, to the later work of Driesch. 
or the contribution of Bergson. 
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The Sermon on fhe Mount. 


The Urgency, Stringency, and Vigilance of Jesus (Mt. vii. 13-27). 
By THE REVEREND R. C. Giri, M.A., D.C.L., Batu. 


WHETHER the Sermon on the Mount is a mosaic of 
several addresses or the report of one prolonged 
address, it is certain that its concluding paragraphs 
make the impression of a closing appeal, the sharp 
point fitted to the shaft of a spear. There is an 
increase of urgency, a sterner note of warning, a 
strengthening intensity of appeal in these last 
sentences which even a careless ear could not fail 
to note. What Mr. Hale White, in his penetrating 
little monograph on John Bunyan, called ‘the 
generic, eternal, and profoundly important dis- 
tinction between right and wrong’ sounds unmis- 
takably here. The emphasis on reality in the 
moral and religious life is deepened. The demand 
for a verdict is, so to speak, accelerated. 

It is true that all through the lucidity of these 
three chapters the thunder rolls at intervals. Better 
mutilation than Gehenna, the demand for the 
uttermost farthing, the inevitable choice between 
God and mammon—these are the recurring notes 
of severity. There is a reminder throughout that 
life and death are involved because rightness is 
so right and wrongness so wrong. A verdict is 
sought all the time. 
at the close. The temperature rises. What are 
you going to do about it all? is forced upon the 
conscience. Stark contrasts are massed together 
of life and destruction, falsity and reality, the 
edifice inviolate and the edifice doomed to futility. 
The storm wind blows not only through the last 
illustration but also through all these last sentences. 
There is a final thunder peal in the words, ‘ Great 
‘was the fall thereof.’ We can hear the silence which 
followed the sermon, that silence which is always 
the final proof of urgent speech. 


I. Mr 733-14, 


Dean Savage, in his volume, The Gospel of the 
Kingdom, introduces his comments on this final 
section of the Sermon by stating the underlying 
problem which might well be in the minds of the 
listeners. They were hopeless as to the possibility 
of the Pharisees’ religion becoming the ordinary 
man’s, because its burden of endless regulations 
and meticulous rules was so heavy as to exclude 
all but the few who were favourably situated. 


But the urgency is intensified 


Then came this new Preacher with His gracious 
words, who seemed to open the gate of actual 
religion to all. According to Him, it was not 
necessary to become learned in the Law and skilled 
in its interpretation to have an honourable place 
in the Messianic kingdom. The honours of the 
kingdom were not for the few but for the many. 
That was good news indeed. 

As they listened, however, second thoughts 
seemed to break the hopes newly sprung to birth. 
The ideal was too exalted for the multitude. ‘ And 
so the hearers seemed to be thrown back again, 
after all, on the disspiriting prospect of another 
esoteric system for the select righteous only.’ 

If that be a correct reading of the unspoken 
thoughts of the crowd, how was the difficulty met ? 

Not by any softening of severity or by any dis- 
pensations from complete obedience. The difficulty 
was not evaded, it was both recognized and em- 
phasized. The gateway to the new life was narrow, 
the pathway was but a foot wide, only a small 
minority made the venture. Nevertheless it was 
the only way if life was to be the goal. The con- 
ditions could not be changed. It was useless to 
flinch from the facts. The only thing was to act. 
‘Enter, enter ye in by the narrow gate.’ Join the 
small minority. Take thestraitened way. There is 
no other if you seek life, that large and shining thing. 

It is useless to attempt to dilute this teaching 
from which the modern world revolts. Anything 
that can be called ‘narrowness’ or ‘straitness ’ is 
much more distasteful to most people than sin, 
certainly in most of its forms. If there is one ideal 
which has captured our generation it is this con- 
ception of breadth, largeness of outlook, or, to put 
it in the negative way, aversion from limitation. 
Call it the fruit of the herd-spirit or what you will, 
it is there, on the throne of the modern mind. 

What is to be said in defence of Jesus’ demand ? 

This first, that His prophecy was proved true as 
regards His own ministry. He gathered only the 
few. Five hundred was the total result of His 
three years’ activity, according to St. Paul. The 
men of that day did choose the broad way without 
Him. It was only a handful of the population that 
chose the narrow way with Him. 

These words are therefore a proof, only one among 
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many proofs, of the candour of Jesus. He was 
explicit as to His demands. He would have no 
followers who could charge Him with winning them 
under false pretences. He shared His view of the 
situation with His hearers. That is why He has 
made the continuous impression of trustworthiness. 
‘If it were not so, I would have told you’ might be 
written over all His teaching. He would not tell 
to Himself or to His listeners beautiful lies. There- 
fore His promises bring with them an atmosphere 
of reliableness, which neither the sieve of criticism 
nor the microscope of scrutiny can dissipate. 

But a further question cannot be refused. Is 
this prophecy of the narrow gate and the strait way 
and the small minority of believers to remain per- 
manent in its application ? We must at once set 
up two sign-posts to lead us out of possible error. 
The first is that moral stringency does not mean 
narrowness of heart. On this point the earlier 
passages of the Sermon are sufficient to keep us 
right with their emphasis on love as the universal 
principle of action. The German evangelical 
proverb states the truth exactly : ‘ Enges Gewissen, 
breites Herz.’ The second certainty is that the 
destination of the narrow way is something wide 
and wonderful, nothing less than life, that alluring 
word which Jesus used continuously, with its 
assertion of vitality of energy and its implication 
of fulness of being. Nothing can narrow that 
conception. Its effect is enlargement. 

When we have thus safeguarded the truth pre- 
sented here, we must bare our breast to its full 
impact. The Christianity of Christ makes the 
highest demand upon His followers. He will not 
permit acquiescence in evil in those whom He 
welcomes. Any one may come, but every one 
must climb. Saintliness claims all disciples. There 
are no authorized grades in the authentic Christian 
life. The man who sets out to be a third-grade 
Christian, with a number of provisos in his mind 
to protect him against too strict supervision of his 
life, fails to understand what Jesus asks. Our 
destiny is the mountain-peak of character. The 
Sermon on the Mount is perfectly explicit about 
that. 

Whether this involves that ‘ few’ will be always 
the largest number on the way to life is another 
question. As the message and spirit and power of 
Jesus permeate life, there will be more travellers, 
and the way will be easier. The immense attractive- 
ness of the Cross, redeemed from squalor and horror 
by our Saviour’s death, made to vibrate with 
splendour by His sacrifice, has changed the situa- 
tion. We must not forget that St. Peter baptized 


three thousand of the citizens of Jerusalem in a 
week. But one hesitates to write as much as this, 
lest one should be, in however veiled a way, 
traitorous to this first principle in Jesus’ demand, 
namely, that the life He promises and bestows is 
worth every sacrifice and does entail an unprotected 
surrender to His will. 


I. Mr 715-20, 


Keeping the clue in our hands with which Dean 
Savage furnishes us, we understand why the sermon 
takes its next turning—‘ Beware of false prophets.” 
When the Jews heard that the new theocracy 
would only be accessible to the few, and could never 
be expected to command general acceptance as a 
popular cause, it was natural enough that they 
should be tempted to give up hope of anything 
better than they had and surrender themselves 
afresh to Pharisaic leadership. Jesus, speaking to 
their thoughts, immediately challenges that refuge 
of despair. 

Just as He had called His hearers to moral 
stringency, now He calls them to mental alertness. 
His demand upon intelligence is remarkable through- 
out His ministry. One of His sharpest rebukes to: 
His apostles was in condemnation of the flaccid 
mind. ‘Why do you argue you have no bread ? 
Do you not see, do you not understand, even yet ? 
Are you still dull of heart ?’ John Bunyan was. 
strictly evangelic when he enumerated among those 
that missed the way to the heavenly city, ‘a young 
woman whose name was Dull.’ Alertness as to 
tricksters and dullards in religious leadership was 
a recurring theme with Jesus. ‘ Blind guides of 
the blind’ was His comment on the Pharisees’ 
irritation at one of His statements. At the end of 
His ministry He sounded once more the warning 
note, ‘ Take heed that no man lead you astray.’ 

Here He is explicit that it is unnecessary to be 
deceived. The ‘sheep’s raiment’ cannot conceal 
the ‘ravenous wolf at heart’ if observers will 
follow the one safe rule, ‘ You will know them by 
their fruit.’ The moral test is the most easily 
applied and the surest in results. A false prophet 
will reveal a flawed character. It is as obvious in 
human life as like facts in the garden and the | 
orchard. Jesus turns this metaphor in more than 
one way to let the light fall on it. Some people 
have revealed an ingrained evil character. It is 
as absurd to expect safe guidance from them as to — 
seek grapes from thorns. In other cases, observa- 
tion is required. But when in doubt, always apply 
the test. Sound fruit is the sign of a good tree. 
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However attractive the foliage, if the fruit is bad 
the tree is gampdév, which is imperfectly translated 
as corrupt or rotten. It does not suggest actual 
decay, which would be obvious without looking at 
the fruit, but rather unsound, unsatisfactory. 

There are three ways of testing any one who 
professes to have the gift of religious leadership. 
One is the O.T. way. Test a prophet by the result 
of his prophecies. Do they come true? One is 
the Roman Catholic way. Is he in the authentic 
line of official authority? A devout Catholic 
expressed this view in an extreme form by saying, 
‘Yes, he may be a bad man but he is a good priest.’ 
There is a third line of scrutiny which Jesus em- 
phasizes here by the repetition of a phrase, ‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them’ (Mt 718-79), Then 
for once He quoted John the Baptist, ‘ Every tree 
that bringeth not forth good fruit shall be hewn 
down and cast into the fire ’ (cf. Mt 3!°). The facts 
will be revealed in due course and the doom will fall. 
But the alert of mind can forecast the final verdict. 
Character is to be the supreme proof of authority, 
and character can be read by an honest and 

watchful mind. 


TL bee ls i esc 


The reason for a new turning in this final appeal 
is immediately evident.. There is.something more 
calamitous than deception by a false guide. The 
haunting possibility is self-deception. The habit 
of moral evasion can so grow upon a man that he 
ceases to know he is evading the truth. A facile 
phrase of courtesy, ‘ Lord, Lord,’ will not avail in 
the day of scrutiny. There is an acid test. ‘ He 
who does the will of My Father in heaven—he shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

Two features arrest us in this sombre picture, 
a first sketch of the terrifying fully developed 
description of the Judgment recorded in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of this gospel. 

The first is the fact that these pretenders to the 
kingdom, according to our Lord’s statement, really 
were convinced that they were eligible. They 
could produce results which were colourable pre- 
texts for their own authentic right to receive a 
welcome. ‘Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy in 
Your name? did we not cast out demons in Your 
name ? did we not perform many miracles in Your 
name ?’ Jesus gives full expression to their plea. 
I for one cannot suppose that He meant to represent 
these suppliants as liars, or to suggest that in their 
desperation they discarded even the appearance of 
fact, utterly reckless. 

No, the solemnity of these words lies precisely 


in the possibility that a man may have the reputa- 
tion of spiritual efficiency and be able to produce 
tokens of spiritual authority and yet be funda~- 
mentally traitorous. However mysterious this 
may seem to us, there is justification in both the 
O.T. and the N.T. for these words. In Jeremiah’s 
day (Jer 141*) it was necessary for him to challenge 
openly false prophets who exercised great influence. 
‘Then the Lord said unto me, “The prophets 
prophesy lies in my name : I sent them not, neither 
have I commanded them, neither spake I unto 
them.”’’ Similarly in the Book of Acts (191 15) there 
is the record of the seven sons of Sceva who used the 
name of Jesus as a magical incantation to expel evil 
spirits. We have to recognize that then as now 
merely psychic power may be confounded at times 
with spiritual power, and produce an inflation of 
spiritual confidence, strangely devoid of moral 
quality. And we flinch from the fact if we assert 
that the results of such activity are always either 
fleeting or pretended. To go no further than the 
realm of evangelism, there are undoubted instances 
of genuine conversion at the hands of men of 
worthless character who rendered only lip-service 
to the gospel. 

But we must not be side-tracked from the 
essential significance of our Lord’s utterance. It 
was the amazing possibility of self-deception which 
He urged upon His hearers. This would fill us 
with dismay, deepening to despair, were it not for 
our knowledge that darkness cannot appear like 
light save to those who have persistently tampered 
with their sensitiveness to truth and systematically 
falsified their reading of moral facts. The warning, 
SO oppressive in its form, is not unneeded in our 
own day when slow solvents are being applied to 
our moral convictions, and some argue that there 
is never a thing so wrong that in exceptional 
circumstances it may not be right. 

The second feature is our Lord’s emphasis on 
His own authority in this decisive judgment : 
‘Then I will declare to them, ‘“‘ I never knew you ; 
depart from My presence, ye workers of iniquity.’’’ 
It has been urged that these words must have been 
imported into this passage from some utterance of 
a later period. It has been suggested that they 
would not be natural at this early stage in His 
ministry. But we grow impatient of such sugges- 
tions, often made consciously or unconsciously in 
the interest of some theory of the development of 
His ministry. The essential fact emerging from 
the Gospels is that Jesus was a coherent personality 
with an extraordinary depth and range of moral 
perception from the outset. It is too facile to say, 
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‘ Ah, there were several Christs, which do you 
mean ?’ The singular unity of impression which 
the Gospels make upon us would be impossible did 
there not lie a unity of character and outlook 
behind the record. There is a recoil to-day from 
the argument that because some element in His 
teaching is given in full only in the last weeks of 
His ministry, when the shadow of the Cross was 
deepest, therefore it could not be present in less 
developed form both in thought and speech at a 
much earlier stage. I distrust that therefore. It 
is unjustifiable. 

Besides, as Dean Savage reminds us, ‘ Long 
before this time the similitudes of Enoch had 
already popularized the idea that judgment shall 
be committed to the Son of Man.’ ‘ And He sat 
on the throne of His glory and the sum of judgment 
was committed unto Him, and He caused the 
sinners and those who have led the world astray 
to pass away and be destroyed from off the face 
of the earth’ (Enoch 697’). Moreover, exactly 
similar teaching, equally clear and definite, is 
reported by St. John to have been given by our 
Lord at quite an early stage in His ministry : ‘ For 
neither doth the Father judge any man, but He 
hath given all judgment unto the Son... . He 
gave Him authority to execute judgment, because 
He is Son of Man.’ 

It is important to underline the assumption of 
final authority by Jesus at this early stage because 
the Sermon on the Mount is so often taken as a 
document of immense moral significance, but with 
little suggestion of the uniqueness of the personality 
of Jesus. The contrary is the fact. Almost every 
paragraph is steeped in the consciousness that the 
speaker is the supreme arbiter, not only on moral 
questions, but also concerning the great issues of 
life. His assertion that He is to be the Judge only 
completes the impression already made. 

A truce, however, to argument. It is not in 
dispute that Jesus is the touchstone of truth in 
thought and character and life. We cannot live 
near Him, habitually referring our conduct to His 
tests, making His moral world the home of our 
thoughts, without finding it impossible to live com- 
fortably a life of false values and faked records. 
Trembling at the possibilities of mistake, yet we 
can be sure that adhesion to Him delivers from 
the labyrinth and abyss of self-deception. 


IV. Mr 724: 27, 


Some of the greatest geniuses in literature reveal 
the originality of their power in their way of 


handling their subject rather than in their choice 
of subjects which had escaped others’ attention. 
Shakespeare is a well-known example. In the 
same fashion, the supremacy of Jesus Christ as a 
teacher is not found so much in the form of His 
parables as in His vivid presentation of what was 
already partially familiar to His hearers. ‘The 
two ways’ was almost a commonplace in moral 
teaching, and the metaphor of the house as the 
symbol of character seems equally obvious, as 
evinced by the original meaning of edification, so 
frequently used in a vaguer sense than ‘ building up.’ 

In the hands of Jesus such familiar figures of 
speech take on a new sharpness of outline. We 
discover in them, to use Addison’s phrase, ‘ what is 
natural but not obvious.’ Still more remarkably, 
they are infused with moral power. They do more 
than enlighten, they appeal and spur.- Compare, 
for instance, the Rabbinical parable of the two 
men who built their houses, one of brick on a 
foundation of stone, and the other of stone on a 
foundation of brick. In the day of the flood and 
storm only the former stood. It is parallel with 
what our Lord said, but the interchange of brick 
and stone makes the comparison somewhat artificial, 
and dulls the edge, while elaborating the com- 
parison. Jesus’ parable is like a sharp-edged 
sword. It strikes home. The mind is fastened 
on one contrast only, the difference between a 
good and bad foundation. 

To the Western mind, it does not come home as 
swiftly as to the Eastern. In any subtropical or 
tropical climate, one inch of rain may fall in an 
hour—four inches have been noted in South Africa— 
a dry torrent bed may become a river thirty yards 
across in an hour or two. The foundation is more 
vital than the roof, and it must be on the rock to 
be secure in the day of sudden storm. 

With extraordinary economy of words and a 
rigorous repetition of conditions save in the one 
matter of foundations, the picture of the storm 
and the effects of the storm are presented to us. 
Strangely, some have thought the final phrase an 
abrupt ending to the Sermon. That is the art of 
it. The mind of the listener goes sliding on to all 
that was not said. He is compelled to say it to 
himself. 

The parable was told to force men out of in- 
action. It is Jesus’ last attack, during this dis- 
course, on the evasion of reality. He knew that 
the final entrenchment of resistance to the truth 
is moral inertia. Far from resisting the message, 
the man who listens to it may consider it, approve 
it, plan how to obey it, talk about it to others, 
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comment on it to his friends, enlist attention to the 
instructions, and in the end—do nothing. Truths 
are so often pigeon-holed. The iron is allowed to 
cool, and then hammering won’t alter its shape. 
Dr. Marcus Dods used to say of sermons that it 
was only the last effort which ensured success. In 
the moral life it is that last effort, necessary to 
translate thought into action, emotion into force, 
receptivity into resolution, which is often lacking. 

Jesus urged that everything was useless unless 
deeds took the place of words and thoughts. To 
act upon the words heard was the only signature 
which would make the document valid, for it was 
the only proof of loyalty which would stand 
scrutiny. Therefore, without the act, the moral 
quality was lacking. It might be possible to conceal 
this unreality. A fine facade might deceive the 
habitual observer into the belief that there was 
behind it a dwelling-house of truth and a citadel 
of personality. 

But discovery and exposure were inevitable. 
The storm would come without fail. Nothing but 


character, well based upon honest obedience, could 
endure the test. The storm He foretold need not 
be the Last Judgment. Trouble and temptation 
do a good deal of scrutiny in the course of a life- 
time, but if a man escape every tribunal in this 
existence, there awaits him the final waterflood of 
death and what lies beyond death. Then the truth 
will be known and will resound. ‘Great was the 
fall of it.’ 

It is all soberly told without a touch of rhetoric 
or a trace of lurid imagination. For that reason 
the solemnity is the more impressive. And there 
is one last feature to be noted. The two types are 
described in our too familiar translation as the 
wise and the foolish builders. We thank a modern 
translator for words, perhaps less fitting but more 
biting. The two men are—one sensible, the other 
stupid. I think that was what Jesus meant to 
convey. To miss reality in life, morals, or religion 
is the final futility. He who does not the will, how- 
ever he admire the word, is futile, and the fact will 
not be concealed. 


—_ 


(Modern Science and Be Hope of Immortality. 


By HersBert G. Woop, SELLY OAK, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE recent symposium in the London Daily News 
on the subject ‘ Where are the Dead ?’ tended to 
range scientists against theologians and literary men 
after the fashion of the famous duel, when ‘the 
Earl of Chatham with sword drawn, stood waiting 
for Sir Richard Strahan,’ while ‘Sir Richard, 
longing to be at him, stood waiting for the Earl of 
Chatham.’ Sir Arthur Keith and Professor Julian 
Huxley pointed out that physiology and biology 
do not establish the hope of immortality, while 
most of the other contributors brought forward 
religious, philosophical, and ‘personal considera- 
tions by which faith in a future life may be de- 
fended. But the two sides did not exactly meet, 
and the man in the street probably felt that in 
this matter science and sentiment are opposed. 
The scientists, many thought, had the best of the 
argument, but our feelings are stubborn things. 
The popular idea that an appeal to a philosophy of 
values is an appeal to mere sentiment is indeed 
unfortunate, and the case variously presented by 
theologians and others is much stronger than this 
popular impression would indicate. But it seems 


worth while to ask whether the trend of modern 
science in the limited sense of that term is really 
altogether negative on this issue. 

Beyond any question, there are developments in 
our knowledge which Sir Arthur Keith and Pro- 
fessor Julian Huxley justifiably stressed as making 
it more difficult for us to believe in human survival. 
We may single out three of these. First, evolution 
has emphasized the connexion of men with the 
animal world. We are linked with animals not 
only physically but psychologically. Darwin’s 
study of the expression of the emotions in animals 
and men was even more disquieting than ‘the 
Origin of Species.’ There is a rudimentary soul 
in what we call the lower creatures. It is natural 
that Professor Huxley should ask, how far down 
is the claim for immortality to be carried ? Second, 
the facts of heredity add to the difficulties of hope 
and faith. The natural immortality of the soul 
would seem to imply pre-existence and possibly 
the transmigration of souls. Heredity seems to 
give a firm denial to any such theories. Third, in 
some directions the dependence of the mind on the 
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body has been shown to be even greater than we 
thought. We are more conscious than ever before 
that character and morals may be influenced for 
good and evil by physical conditions. For example, 
influenza leaves depression and moral weakness, 
while on the other hand moral improvement may be 
assisted by the removal or the insertion of glands. 

But this is only one side of the shield. In other 
directions, the advance of knowledge has at least 
kept open, if it has not positively strengthened, 
the hope of human survival. Distinguished 
scientists of the nineteenth century could regard 
mind as a by-product of the physical organism, 
like the bloom on a peach. The brain, it was sug- 
gested, secretes thought as the liver secretes bile. 
If this theory were true, the death of the body 
would involve of necessity the death of the soul. 
But there is no reason to think that the theory is 
true. Then again, when it is suggested that ‘ our 
life is a series of states from quasi-mindless infancy 
to mind-fading in senility and death,’ we must ask, 
is this the whole truth, and would psychologists in 
general accept such an account of our life ? There 
is, no doubt, some correspondence between mind 
and body in the matter of growth, but such corre- 
spondence is not necessarily exact or constant. 
Does the history of the mind closely parallel the 
history of the body ? Is infancy a. quasi-mindless 
state ? Child-psychologists claim that the first two 
years of our life is the period of our intensest mental 
activity. And the activity develops with the 
growth of the body, but not always in conformity 
with it. There are the distressing cases where 
mind decays or withdraws, while the body maintains 
its accustomed vigour. The inventors of intelli- 
gence-tests (not yet an exact science) discover signs 
of arrested mental development, so that a physical 
adult may have the mind of a ten-year-old or a 
nine-year-old. On the other hand, examples are 
frequent of men and women triumphing over bodily 
weakness through mental vigour and spiritual 
strength, while senility is not the same as old age. 
We may recall such cases as Dr. Martineau retaining 
his intellectual alertness at the age of ninety-two, 
and Ranke writing a Universal History after he 
was eighty-three. The inward man may be and 
often is renewed day by day, though the outward 
man decays. ‘This is not a pious hope, it is a matter 
of scientific observation. Mind and body do not 
follow the same course, and do not necessarily 
share the same fate. 

A similar conclusion follows from the new psy- 
chology. Here we have discovered that certain 
physical conditions have psychical causes, and 


can only be effectively treated from the psychical 
end. The health of the soul has its own laws, and 
cannot be secured simply through the health of the 
body. ; 

The present position of Psychical Research like- 
wise points to the mind being at least quasi-inde- 
pendent of body. The Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson 
once remarked to Mr. Shadworth Hodgson that ‘all 
Mrs. Piper’s communications might obviously be 
made from the next room.’ He does ngt say how 
he supposes the communications to have been 
made. If by thought-transference apart from the 
normal channels of intercourse, then communica- 
tions from the next room are almost as significant 
as communications from the next world. Thought- 


_ transference seems to be a scientifically established 


fact, and it refutes the absolute dependence of 
mind on body, which is the main ground for 
abandoning the hope of human survival. 

Particular psychological inquiries compel us to 
keep open the possibility of survival. The nature 
of science itself confirms this impression. The 
mind as known to us may be finite, but in any case 
its limits do not appear to be set by the biological 
necessities of this life. If the mind, assumed to be 
finite, were confined within the same limits of time 
and space as the body, we should expect the interest 
and capacities of the mind to be limited to meeting 
the requirements of our brief physical existence. 
But this is manifestly not the case. Science itself 
disproves any such contention ; for science is not 
purely utilitarian ; it rests on the spirit of disinter- 
ested inquiry, the spirit of Browning’s Grammarian, 
who said : 


What’s Time ? Leave Now for dogs and apes |! 
Man has Forever. 


Science embodies the principle of seeking first 
God’s Kingdom and His truth, and its practical 
achievements are the other things that have been 
added—incidental results rather than primary 
aims. Many will be familiar with Clifford’s brave 
dissociation of himself from a human hope in ‘ I am 
not and grieve not,’ but when we consider the 
nature of mind as revealed in the science he served, 
we may justly suspect that his denial was mistaken 
and that he knows it now. 

Logically it may not be an impressive argument, 
but it is at least strange that the human mind 
should conceive and create spiritual values more 
enduring than itself. Darwinism is still a_living 
force, but Darwin, we must suppose, has ceased to 
be. Hamlet still interests us, but the mind which 
conceived Hamlet is no more. The deed of Captain 
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Oates still inspires us, but the brave soul which 
thus expressed itself in death is gone for ever. It 
may be so, but it is not wildly irrational to doubt it. 
In science, in art, in ethics, the mind is busy with 
values that are felt to be eternal, and the mind 
that thus traffics with eternity is not lightly to be 
dismissed as the child of time. 

Modern science cannot carry us very far in the 
discussion of this tremendous theme, but its evidence 


is certainly not uniformly on the side of the denial 
of immortality. But, as Mr. Robertson rightly 
observed, the problem of immortality is part of the 
larger problem of Theism, and Theists would do 
well to take to heart two sentences from Benjamin 
Jowett. ‘Some persons will say no more than that 
they trust in God and that they leave all to Him. 
It is a great part of true religion not to pretend to 
know more than we do.’ 


jn Be Study. 


Wirginibus Puerisque. 
Who is Out of Tune? 


By THE REVEREND STUART ROBERTSON, M.A., 
GLasGow. 


‘Their ears are dull of hearing.’—Mt 13}. 


In an old book by an old man who loved old things 
and wrote about them in Old England three hundred 
years ago, there is this story : 

‘ Dr. Tye was a peevish and humoursome (touchy) 
man, especially in his latter days, and sometimes 
playing on ye organ in ye chapel of Queen Elizabeth, 
which contained much music but little delight to 
the ear, she would send ye verger to him to tell him 
he played out of tune ; whereupon he sent word yt 
her eares were out of tune.’ 

Who was Christopher Tye? He was choir- 
master of Ely Cathedral, and afterwards vicar of a 
country parish in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
We are told that ‘he was a doctor of music, not 
skilful at preaching.’ 

Well, one can’t be skilful at everything, and 
perhaps he did a better thing when he composed his 
music than when he wrote his not very ‘ skilful’ 
sermons : for very few sermons live for four hundred 
years, but we have been singing the tunes of Chris- 
topher Tye for four centuries, and the Christian 
Church will go on singing them for many a day yet. 
He wrote the tune called ‘Southwark.’ Look it 
up, and next time you sing it, think of the plucky 
old gentleman who dared to tell the truth to Queen 
Elizabeth. 

It was very bold of him to tell her so bluntly 
that ‘ her eares were out of tune,’ and he ran a good 
risk of having his own ‘ eares’ boxed by that very 
masterful lady ; but it was good advice, all the 
same, both for her and for us. 

We often think people and things are out of 


tune and all wrong, when it is our own ears, or 
our own tempers, or our own souls, that are out 
of tune. 

Take music itself. We are accustomed to certain 
sorts of music and certain sorts of tunes, and when 
anything new is given to us, we are too ready to say, 
‘It isn’t music. There’s no tune in it.’ We may 
be right, but it is worth while thinking whether 
perhaps we are wrong. Maybe our ears are not 
in tune and we are missing something by not trying 
to tune them to the new music. People have said 
such things about the greatest music, and have lived 
to find out that they were wrong. In Paris at 
first they hissed the great music of Tannhauser ! 
Now we wonder how any one could have been so 
foolish. Yet we do the same thing. 

One who writes about music, a ‘ musical critic,’ 
told recently how he heard the music of a Russian 
composer, and went away saying, ‘That is not 
music.’ Then he began to wonder if the fault was 
not in his own ears. So he had all the music of 
Scriabine—that was the composer—played over 
and over to him for a fortnight, and then after a 
while for another fortnight, and at the end he said, 
‘This man is a great composer. This is great 
music.’ He had got his ears in tune. 

It matters a great deal when we miss what is 
good in music because our ears are out of tune ; 
but it matters a very great deal more when we miss 
what is good in people because our temper is out of 
tune. 

In David Copperfield, Dickens shows us Mrs. 
Gummidge. She was always miserable and made 
everybody else miserable. She lived with the 
kindest of folk, but she said, ‘I’m a lone, lorn 
créetur and things is contrairy with me.’ One day 
she made the great discovery that the ‘ contrairi- 
ness ’ was not in ‘ things,’ but in herself : -her ears 
were out of tune. Then she became, according to 
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Mr. Peggotty, ‘the willingest, the trewest, the 
honestest helping woman that ever drawed the 
breath of life.’ 

There are many Mrs. Gummidges in this world. 
There are people who come to church and say that 
the people are stiff and cold. ‘ Nobody speaks to 
them.’ They might think whether it isn’t their 
own fault. To find friends one must be friendly. 
One’s temper and manner must be tuned to 
friendship. 

It matters most of all when one’s soul is out of 
tune with God: when His commandments, His 
worship, His word have no attraction for us. To 
say, ‘I don’t lke going to church,’ doesn’t end the 
matter. Are God’s words wrong, or are your 
ears at fault? What about trying, taking pains 
to tune the ears of your soul, so that when His 
word is read you will say, ‘That is great music.’ 
That is what a man did long ago, who wrote in a 
psalm, ‘ Thy statutes are my songs as I wander 
through the world.’ If the commandments that 
set him singing set you sighing, there is something 
wrong with you. 

It takes patience and it takes pains, but it is worth 
while. How foolish it would be to have a splendid 
piano and not have it tuned regularly! It goes 
flat. It gives pain and not pleasure. It spoils 
the finest music. 

And you have a soul meant to catch and give 
out the music of God’s love and God’s laws, its 
keys meant to answer truly to His touch, its chords 
to vibrate to His voice. How often must He be 
disappointed, for some notes are stiff, and some are 
dumb, and some are false because it hasn’t been 
kept in tune. 

When God calls us to worship, He is saying, 
‘Come My children, let Me tune your soul, your 
mind, to My truth, your will to My commandments, 
your heart to My love, so that no longer will you 
grumble and complain that things are out of tune 
with you, but all your life will be ‘‘ one grand, sweet 
song.” ? 


A Rule of Life. 


By THE REVEREND R. Stronec, M.A., B.Lirtr., 
LEEDs. 


“Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in 
bim ; and he shall bring it to pass.’—Ps 37°. 


Very often this year you will be hearing of John 
Bunyan, and, it may be, you will read again his 
thrilling story of Christian’s adventure. Have 
you ever seen Bunyan’s Rules of Life ? There are 
six of them, and all are valuable, but the one I 
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have now in mind reads like this: ‘ Make provision 
beforehand that when things present themselves 
thou mayest come up to a good performance.’ 
That is Rule 4, and I think it is worth memorizing. 
Of course, that is really what every bit of life 
means—getting ready for some new kind of service. 
At school you are trying to gain fitness of body and 
alertness of mind, because although nobody knows 
what sort of duties are awaiting you in the future, 
everybody knows that these are two of the big 
assets which will help you to do them in the best 
possible style. Duties may arise quickly, and 
sometimes when you are expecting them the least, 
but the preparation takes a long time, and indeed 
is never finished. Lord Roberts used to say that a 
soldier’s life is ten per cent. fighting and ninety per 
cent. preparation, and as everybody is a soldier 
in some degree, it is worth while to make a good deal 
of the preparation, to see that it is on the right 
lines. The wise folk are those who have listened to 
wise guidance and have been prepared for the right 
things, those which are almost certain to happen. 
I expect you remember that funny story written 
by Lewis Carroll about The White Knight. This 
silly man prepared himself against all sorts of 
difficulties that didn’t happen and were never 
likely to happen, but he quite forgot to do the one 
thing that was expected of a Knight—he never 
learned to ride. He carried mouse-traps because 
he thought he might need them ; he protected the 
horse’s ankles against possible sharks, but he had 
never mastered the great art of staying on the 
horse’s back instead of tumbling off. We may 
laugh at him, as Lewis Carroll meant that we should, 
but no doubt he had seen a fair number of White 
Knights, and I have no doubt you will before you 
have finished your time. Make up your mind 
not to be one. In that story the Great Teacher 
once told about a chance of service coming to three 
men at the same time, one man found his chance 
of doing a fine bit of work, not only because he had 
the heart to do it, but also because he knew what 
to do and was able to do it at once as the occasion 
demanded. I expect that Good Samaritan had 
prepared himself long before to render this sort of 
service, or he would never have been so efficient in 
dealing with those wounds as he was. I remember 
how Sir James Cantlie in his ambulance lectures 
used to say that everybody who wanted to be any 
good at rendering First Aid in times of accidents 
should read regularly the story of the Good Samari- 
tan, and decide to fit themselves by every way they 
knew, so that in times of special need they would 
know what to do and be able to doit at once. When 
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real difficulties arise we may have to make up 
our minds very quickly, and the mind that is kept 
in training all the time will be able to do this 
with success. John Bunyan’s phrase about things 
* presenting themselves ’ is one that we know is true. 
It is quite as true in your sports as it will be found 
later on, in things that are not sports at all. The 
man you want in your team, and let us hope the 
man you want to be, is that first-rate player whose 
mind is all alive with interest in the game, and with 
passion for his side. He has kept in training, 
learned to know his place and his duty, so that in 
the great game, when the unexpected opening 
occurs, his brain tells his muscles at once what to 
do, the opportunity is grasped and not thrown 
away. Those who have not missed the chances of 
preparation are those who really enjoy life, and 
are always getting some new thrill out of it. They 
are keen on every new chance of the possible 
“good performance.’ 

The great thing in our preparation for life is to 
hear our Captain saying, ‘ Learn of Me.’ In your 
team you try to enter into your captain’s mind so 
that you forget all about being Jones, or Smith, or 
Robinson, you all become one body working out 
a great purpose. It is always worth while to listen 
to the great workers, especially if they are willing 
to help us to understand their secrets. Well, one 
of the greatest workers in the world said about 
himself that he could stand up to anything because 
he had learned to trust the Strengthener. ‘I can 
do all things,’ he said, ‘through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.’ The good performance will 
never be that in which we have simply tried to 
please ourselves ; it will be something both jollier 
and wiser than that—for we shall have tried and 
by His help succeeded—to do His will, which is 
the finest achievement that any of us can ever 
hope to realize. Our preparation to learn His mind 
can begin now. 


be CSristian Year. 
EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Clairvoyance. 


‘It is God which worketh in you both to will and 
to do of his good pleasure.’—Ph 27°. 


Many people feel that they have not a sufficiently 
vivid sense of the nearness and power of God. To 
them this is a matter of deep concern. They would 
gladly be conscious of the constraint upon their 
wills of some power other than their own. _ Their 
religious doubt does not arise from their lack of 
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conviction of the existence of God, but from their 
lack of consciousness that God has any direct 
action upon their heart and life. They look around 
upon others and say to themselves, ‘In what way 
am I different from those who do not fear God, 
except that I fear Him?’ They pray that their 
wills may be in tune with the Infinite, but are 
inwardly conscious of fluctuations of desire and 
waywardness of purpose. They set their hands 
sometimes to tasks which are dictated by the love 
of the right and would fain believe and hope that 
some inflowing Divine power would come to their 
aid. But they can discern the incoming of no 
fresh strength to hasten the flow of that mingled 
strength and weakness they have long recognized 
as their own. They would like to believe with 
St. Paul, ‘It is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure.’ 

To such there are two simple things which may 
be said : 

1. The first is that we should always look for 
God in the ordinary rather than in the extraordinary. 
Imaginative writers have often tried to picture 
primitive man looking out with fresh eyes upon the 
wonderful works of God, filled with a sense of awe 
concerning those things which to us seem to have 
become too familiar to attract our attention. 
Milton made use of this thought in Paradise Lost, 
but it is not a picture which seems true to the facts 
as we slowly discover them. The probability is 
that primitive man took the world for granted and 
had not his attention stimulated by those wonderful 
works of God which are infallible in their operation. 
At least this is so with primitive man as we find 
him to-day. 

Professor Ernest Scott in The Spirit in the New 
Testament points out that men have always believed 
in spiritual aid, but in early days, even as the Bible 
reveals them to us, there was not much ethical 
content in their idea of God’s operation upon men. 
They thought that God sometimes came upon man 
with exceeding strength. There are many passages 
in the Old Testament, such as ‘ The spirit of the 
Lord came upon Samson,’ or ‘ The spirit of the 
Lord came upon Gideon.’ Literally it is rather, 
‘The spirit of the Lord leapt upon’ such an one. 
The fact is that, when men did extraordinary 
things and were suddenly lifted above the level of 
their fellows, it was thought they had been possessed 
with a Divine spirit. Indeed not only in Bible 
times, but in many countries to this day, madness 
is considered a manifestation of spiritual power. 

It is not until we come to the great prophets that 
we find them separating themselves from these 
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crude notions of God’s action upon man, and 
teaching rather that God is the guardian of the 
world’s order, and that true inspiration lies in the 
perception and interpretation of the infallible 
order of God. It is only slowly we have come to 
see that the really wonderful things are the things 
which are always happening, and unless we can 
find God in the ordinary, we are restricting our 
hope of finding Him to a very narrow segment of 
life. 

So we must look for God in ordinary things. We 
must not lose sight of the thought of God’s un- 
obtrusiveness. We talk about feeling the nearness 
of God. What do we mean? He is the infinite 
God who is everywhere. Would we have His 
presence so enveloping that it smothered us? We 
talk about the silence of God. What do we mean ? 
Would we hear the voice of the great God, Master 
of the flaming heavens and the far-flung stars ? 
Would we hear a voice that might be commen- 
surate with His greatness—and be deafened by it ? 
We talk about wanting to see the power of God. 
Would we have so great a God put forth His strength 
as though He exerted it to persuade us, and be 
crushed by it? Nay. He is very courteous ; He 
is exquisitely delicate in His dealings with men. 

If religion only taught us to expect the irruption 
of God into the ordered processes of life it might 
well be a curse to us. It is better to see God in the 
sunrise than in the earthquake. 


Heaven above is softer blue, 
Earth around a deeper green : 
Something lives in every hue 
Faithless eyes have never seen. 
Birds with gladder songs o’erflow, 
Flowers with richer beauties shine, 
Since I know, as now I know, 
I am His, and He is mine. 


2. The second thing is that, if we would seek 
God in the common things, we must not rest there. 
God is not the God of commonplaces, even though 
His commonplaces be as mysterious as the rising 
and the setting of the sun or the flaming of the 
stars. Let us seek through the common things 
for spiritual realities. God is a Spirit. Out of 
Spirit everything came, back to Spirit all will 
eventually go. Materialism has about given up 
the attempt to explain the universe by merely 
material things. Material things cannot account 
for the things of the mind and the spirit. Material 
things are the creation of the Spirit God. He uses 
them as His mirrors, through which he may make 
clear eternal truths. 


There is a great piece of writing of Horace 
Bushnell’s in which he tells the story of his own 
struggle with doubt. He asks himself this question : 
‘Ts there no truth that I believe ? Yes, there is a 
distinction of right and wrong that I have never 
doubted, and I see not how I can. ... Have I 
taken the principle of right for my law? I have 
done right things, but have I ever thrown my life 
out on the principle to become all that it requires 
of me? No,I have not. Here, then, is something 
for me to do. Here will I begin. If there is a God, 
He is a right God. ... If I have lost Him in 
wrong, perhaps J shall find Him in right.’ 

He goes on to tell us how he prayed to this God, 
so dimly felt and seen, asking for help that he 
might begin a right life, and then he says: ‘ As I 
have prayed I choose that life henceforth to be my 
unalterable, eternal endeavour. I rose from my 
knees ; the whole sky was luminous about me. It 
was the morning of a new eternity. After this all 
doubt about God’s reality was gone, for I had 
found Him. A Being so profoundly felt must 
inevitably be !’ 

We should not often doybt the reality of God 
if we were really seeking spiritual things. Along 
that line the quest is wondrously satisfying. A 
great many of our religious difficulties arise from 
the fact that our plans are so often overthrown, 
our wishes so often thwarted. Prosperity turns 
to adversity, and wrong seems to triumph over 
right. These are the ordinary problems of the 
religious mind, but if it is spiritual truth we are 
seeking after, if character is the great objective of 
our quest, these are the things that ought to happen. 
There surely is a place in the world for that in- 
scrutable Providence which again and again over- 
turns our plans, thwarts our purposes, and brings 
us nearer to the deep realities of life. 

If we would look at life rightly, we should regard 
it as a spiritual thing. Whatever we take beyond 
the veil, it is obvious we can take nothing unless it 
is essentially spiritual. We cannot take our goods 
and chattels, we cannot take our material substance. 
If life has a Divine meaning at all, its ultimate 
meaning is a spiritual one. We are not really 
growing in the deepest sense unless we are becoming 
more and more superior to the material things, 
and more and more under the sway of the spiritual. 

Let us go to the common things ; kneel beside a 
common bush, look down upon a blade of grass, 
lift up our face in the sunlight and say, ‘It is 
God!’ The world is full of God. Then seek for 
the spiritual reality which indwells all these things 
and is their soul. Love the ordinary, but love God 
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in the ordinary, and we will not long and not 
seriously doubt that ‘it is God which worketh in 
you both to will and to do of his good pleasure.’ } 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
A Very Disquieting Passage of Holy Scripture. 


“The word of the Lord came again to me, saying, 
Son of man, when the land sinneth against me by 
trespassing grievously, then will I stretch out mine 
hand upon it, and will break the staff of the bread 
thereof, and will send famine upon it, and will cut off 
man and beast from it: Though these three men, 
Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in it, they should deliver 
but their own souls by their righteousness, saith the 
Lord God.’—Ezk 1412-14, 


It is certainly the fact that if the Bible were to 
be written to-day, or even if it were to be collected 
to-day, it would not be written and it would not 
be collected as we have it. People simply would 
not bear its persistent gravity. They would 
eliminate the thunders of Sinai, the invective of 
Isaiah and of Jeremiah, and the terrible indictments 
of the universe which we have in Job and in 
some of the Psalms. We should say, as so many 
say, ‘Why talk about these things? Have we 
not enough sorrows? Is life not a sad enough 
thing without being reminded of its sadness 
and its difficulty when we come here to worship 
God ?’ 

And, once again, there is something in all that, 
if the prevailing impression left by an hour of 
worship is that life is difficult rather than that 
God is good. 

Here, for example, is a chapter in Ezekiel, and 
the text chosen embodies the spirit of the entire 
chapter. 

It is possible, says this uncomfortable prophet of 
God, for a nation to be living in the midst of what 
their forefathers would have supposed to be signs 
of God’s wrath, hungry and angry and desolate, 
and yet for that nation to be so insensible that, if 
even Noah and Daniel and Job, who lived in different 
centuries, were all to come together and live in that 
one century and amongst that people, and were 
each of the three to put his experience at the dis- 
posal of that people, those three might do them- 
selves good by dealing with the situation, but they 
would do nothing to relieve the situation itself ; 
that, indeed, if those three had children of their 
own, they would have no control in such a time 
over even those children, Their sons and daughters 

1F. W. Norwood, The Gospel of the Larger World, 
190. 


would go their way though their fathers were 
preaching in the streets. 

That is all very serious, and it conflicts with a 
great deal which we have always believed, with a 
great deal also which we must go on continuing to 
believe, in spite of Ezekiel, if need be. But there 
we have the fairness of the Bible. It says anything 
can happen, the worst and the best ; may happen 
temporarily, we mean ; the Bible has no doubt at 
all as to what is ultimately going tohappen. Every- 
thing that opposes itself to the Holy Will of God 
is going to be overturned. God is going to be 
supreme in a world upon which He has turned His 
eyes. But short of that, and on the way towards 
that, all sorts of things, according to the Bible, may 
happen ; and this is one of the things: an age 
may become insensate, stupid, and incompetent 
towards the finer things. It may for the time 
being trample truth in the dust and crucify the 
Son of God afresh. A time may come in the life 
of a nation and in the history of the world, and the 
Bible prepares us for its recurring from time to 
time, when truth will not get a hearing, and when 
there is simply nothing left even to God but to 
allow certain things to mature and move on to their 
own predestined catastrophe, and out of that 
catastrophe, and in the midst of the very boulders 
caused by that earthquake, the grace of the true 
life may reappear, like flowers and ferns amongst 
vast ruins. 

This is by no means the one thing that the Bible 
has to say. There is a moving passage in Scripture 
where Abraham is interceding with God for the 
Cities of the Plain, and God there promises Abraham 
that if he can produce ten good men the cities will 
be spared. There God promised in effect that, 
given ten good men, however bad their surround- 
ings, the goodness in the men would master the 
badness in their surroundings. 

This, of course, was the faith of our Blessed Lord. 
It was His own faith, and it is the faith which He 
lays upon us as our very task in life, that good is 
stronger than evil, that good has deeper roots and 
is the thing which will survive. 

This gives us a new fresh way of conceiving our 
function as believers in our own particular age. 
If it is true, as Ezekiel declared it was true, that an 
age might sink into such a state of perverted know- 
ledge and secularity and low ambitions that it 
had no power even to recognize the voice of God, 
so that a good man in it might fling himself against 
it in vain, except that he would save his own soul ; 
if that is possible, we must see-to it that here in the 
Church of Christ we maintain a serious and attentive 
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mood. Our ear must be at the receiver when God 
is speaking at the other end of the wire. 

And more than that: we are here not to stand 
apart from the world and to let it sink, not to gather 
our robes about us and pick our steps daintily, 
avoiding rough contacts. We are here to be that 
element in secular society without which, as our 
Lord said, secular society, in pursuit of its own 
low aims, passes inevitably to corruption and 
decay. 

In our Lord’s own day there was a great religious 
community called the Essenes, who practised a 
beautiful but too-dainty type of holiness. Separ- 
ated from the haunts of men, they lived in lonely 
places, clad in white robes, spending the day in 
prayers and praises, labouring to secure from the 
face of Nature only the bare necessaries for life. 
There they were, in great numbers, living in the 
same small country as our Lord lived in for three 
years. The New Testament never once refers to 
them! The New Testament’s silence is the New 
Testament’s way of condemning all such aloofness. 

‘ Be not ye conformed to the world, but overcome 
the evil with the good.’ It was face to face with 
this fatal tendency which man cannot but obey, 
rushing headlong upon disasters which in the long 
run are inevitable to a world in which the thought 
of God has come to be without effect ; it was face 
to face with this fatal tendency that our Lord gave 
us, who take the interpretation of life and the 
motive for life and the spirit for life from Him, 
our commission when He said, ‘ Ye are the salt 
of the earth,’ adding, with a flash of scorn against 
those who still name the name of Christ, repudiating 
their calling, ‘if the salt have lost his savour, it is 
thenceforth good for nothing but to be trodden 
under foot of men.’ ? 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


The Inner Life of Private Prayer. 
‘ Continue in prayer.’—Col 4°. 


We have been told that the great discovery of 
our time was the recovery of the corporate ideal ; 
to be a Christian was simply to be a Churchman ; 
that the Christian had no right to travel alone to 
the celestial city. We have been told that far too 
much has been thought about saving our own souls ; 
that the less we think about our own salvation the 
better,and so on. It seems as if three things were 
combined to discredit the inner life, the solitary 
devotion and meditation of the Christian. One 
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was the corporate idea, esprit de corps in general. 
Another was the acute secularizing of the hopes of 
humanity leading to an actual evanescence of the 
hopes of immortality and the corresponding fear 
of eternal perdition. To this we may add the 
absorbing complexity of modern life making medi- 
tation and recollection difficult. 

Now, if we read the Gospels and consider what 
the religion of our Blessed Lord Himself was, and 
what He tells us about the way in which we ought 
to live, we shall be struck by these facts, that the 
chief characteristics of His teaching were: First, 
the law of inwardness. Secondly, the need for 
renunciation. And thirdly, the law of love. Con- 
sider some of the key texts like that wonderful 
text—‘ Not that which entereth into the mouth 
defileth the man, but that which cometh out of the 
heart of man, that alone defiles a man’s character.’ 
And, of course, ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.’ And consider the whole 
tenor of His own teaching, of His own practice. 
It is always private prayer that He lays stress upon. 
If there is any danger that preoccupation with our 
own inner life may make us selfish, then other ex- 
hortations come to the rescue. He that wishes to 
save his soul, as it is in the Greek, shall lose it. 

The inner life of the Christian, that is, private 
prayer, is the most important side of the religious 
life. There is no fear of making people self-centred : 
rather, we must be our own centre; the only 
mischief is when we become our own circumference 
as well. After all, our own characters are the 
little bit of garden which God has given us to till ; 
they are the little bit of battle-line which He has 
ordered us to defend. Our religion is and always 
has been and must be the background which alone 
gives value and meaning to all that happens in this 
world ; and so soon as we forget that we really 
cease to be in the truest sense Christian. 

Now prayer has been defined—the definition is 
generally ascribed to St. Thomas Aquinas, but is 
as old as St. Basil—as the elevation of the mind to 
God, a much wider thing than petition. ‘ Unto 
thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul.’ ‘ Cause me to 
know the way wherein I should walk; for I lift 
up my soul unto thee.’ It is admitted by almost 
all writers on the subject that prayer is the central 
act of religion. Here are a few sentences collected 
from Friedrich von Hiigel’s great work on Prayer, 
and from other sources : 


‘ Prayer is in religion what thought is in philo- 
sophy. The religious sense prays as the thought 
organ thinks.’ 
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‘Take prayer out of the world, and you have 
severed the bond between man and God, and made 
the tongue of the child dumb to its father.’ 

‘ Where there is no prayer from the heart there 
is no religion.’ 

‘ Prayer is the only adequate form of faith.’ 

_ ‘Prayer is, properly speaking, the activity of 
religion.’ 

‘ Normal prayer is norma! religion.’ 


And Professor Romanes, a well-known man of 
science, who for many years lost his faith, much to 
his own grief and misery, and afterwards recovered 
it ; this is what he writes when he found he could 
no longer pray: ‘ forasmuch as I am far from being 
able to agree with those who affirm that the twilight 
doctrine of the new faith is a desirable substitute 
for the waning splendour of the old, I am not 
ashamed to confess that with this virtual negation 
of God the universe to me has lost its soul of loveli- 
ness ; and although from henceforth the precept of 


- “work while it is day ” will doubtless but gain an 


intensified force from the terribly intensified mean- 
ing of the words that the “ night cometh when no 
man can work,” yet when at times I think, as think 
at times I must, of the appalling contrast between 
the hallowed glory of that creed which once was 
mine, and the lonely mystery of existence as now I 
find it, at such times I shall ever feel it impossible 
to avoid the sharpest pang of which my nature is 
susceptible.’ 

Our Lord’s precepts about prayer lead us to 
think that prayers ought to be short and frequent, 
and that they ought not to consist of what He calls 
vain repetition. Yet we find that He Himself used 
sometimes to spend the whole night in prayer. We 
hear that He went to the top of a mountain in 
order to get complete solitude, and also to have the 
inspiration of seeing the starry sky and the sunrise— 
and that He spent the whole night in prayer. 
Another time He rose up a great while before day 
and went into a solitary place and there prayed. 
We must allow for the great differences of tempera- 
ment in that way. There are some people who are 
naturally endowed with a gift for devotion, and 
they are able to spend a long time in prayer and 
meditation which would be impossible for most of 
us. Those who have that gift may regard it as a 
gift from God ; only let them not think that they 
are necessarily more accepted by God because 
they have that gift. There are many people who 
are not and never could be mystics, who go their 
way quietly, doing their duty, helping their fellow- 
men, who may be quite as acceptable in God’s sight 
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as those who have what is sometimes considered 
the saintly temperament. 

Perhaps the first thing we ought to aim at in 
prayer is the acquisition of self-knowledge—the 
old proverb, Know thyself. How many of us, as 
Matthew Arnold said of the English in general, 
never once possess our souls before we die, and how 
little we know of our own character! We see 
this indolence in other people, and we sometimes 
smile at their false estimates of themselves ; but 
perhaps we ourselves seldom even turn our eyes on 
the undiscovered country within us ; and when we 
really pray, it comes over us that we are cam- 
paigning without really knowing the ground ; how 
we are to advance ; what we are to contend against. 
We know certainly one or two prominent faults 
which perhaps in our youth made us very uneasy. 
But how often it happens that in middle life a man 
or woman takes himself or herself for better or 
worse, no longer strives seriously against those 
habits which have become second nature. In 
some ways middle life is the most dangerous period, 
it brings with it such great temptations to self- 
satisfaction, to acquiescence with our own char- 
acters as they are, which practically amounts 
very often to keeping a secret account open with 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, indulging them 
up to a certain point now that we feel fairly safe that 
they will not run away with us altogether. Are we 
irritable, or stingy, or lazy ? Well, we were made 
so, and we have, we think, other good qualities 
to make up. But do not we also hear sometimes 
ghostly footfalls of unknown spiritual enemies ? 
Are there no unexpected temptations, no sudden 
things that seem to pull us back without our ex- 
pecting it. Sometimes it seems to me we are 
actually assailed by what we can only call tempta- 
tions of the devil—temptations which seem to come 
to us not from the lower side of our own character 
but from outside. 

Again, when we think of our past lives we re- 
cognize certain capacities for good and for evil— 
certain capacities for good which may not have 
been properly used. We recognize turning-points 
in our lives and merciful escapes when we were, 
perhaps, rather near the edge of the precipice. We 
recognize the effect on our characters of sudden 
changes, good and evil fortune, and changes in our 
circumstances such as come through the change of 
home, or profession, or of marriage ; and the deaden- 
ing effect of routine, of habit, must come very 
strongly over us. Even our attempts at self- 
knowledge often play us false. Self-analysis does 
not always lead to self-knowledge. Self-knowledge 
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is moral rather than intellectual... And sometimes 
we may help ourselves by finding out what others 
think of us. Or again, books of devotion and 
biographies many people find very helpful—tracing 
the career of some good and great man or woman, 
and contrasting them with ourselves. But the 
best help of all is to think about the life of Christ— 
the life of Christ as it is described in the Gospels. 
But remember also this—that Christ has not left 
the earth; He is not far from every one of us. 
He by His Holy Spirit, who is really only Himself 
in another form, calls all things to our remembrance 
whatever He said upon earth. We know not how 
to pray as we ought; but the Spirit Himself 
maketh intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered. And the Spirit Himself beareth 
witness with our spirit that we are children of 
God.1 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Second Watch. 


‘ Blessed are those servants, whom the lord when 
he cometh shall find watching. . . . And if he shall 
come in the second watch... and find them so, 
blessed are those servants.’—Lk 12°". 


Twice over Jesus repeats the phrase, ‘ Blessed 
are those servants, whom the lord when he cometh 
shall find watching. . . . And if he shall come in 
the second watch and find them so, blessed are 
those servants.’ It is as though this spirit of 
persistent fidelity and self-denial were singled out 
as exceptionally rare. Jesus had just told the 
disciples, ‘ Where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.’ If their minds and hearts were really 
in their work, he continues, they would be setting 
their Lord’s interests above their own; even in 
the dead of night, when it was hardest to keep 
awake, with no outward stimulus, with little or 
nothing to remind them of their duty to Him, they 
would be showing their devotion by behaving as 
those who lived for more than could be seen, and 
who were thinking constantly and chiefly of what 
their Lord had a right to expect from them. 

1. The primitive Christians were tempted by 
their belief in the near advent of Jesus, either to 
be excited and feverish, as if the crisis were im- 
minent, or to grow presumptuous and careless, 
as if it were a remote contingency which justified 
them meanwhile in taking things easy. These 
words of Jesus are addressed to the latter danger. 
“The sense of security,’ George Eliot once wrote, 

1W. R. Inge, in The Christian World Pulpit, exiii. 
205. 


‘springs from habit rather than from conviction, 
and for this reason it often subsists after such a 
change in the conditions as might have been ex- 
pected to suggest alarm. The lapse of time during 
which a given event has not happened, is, in this 
logic of habit, constantly alleged as a reason why 
the event should never happen, even when the 
lapse of time is precisely the added condition which 
makes the event imminent.’ For ourselves, though 
the form of this duty of watchfulness has altered, 
the spirit of it remains. The religious significance 
of that ardent belief in the second coming of Jesus 
which controlled the Early Church lay in the fact 
that it expressed vividly the entire dependence 
of the Christian situation upon the person and will 
of Jesus Christ. 

We have no right to act or think as if we were 
independent, or as if we could afford to take our 
cue from natural] impulses or our conventional en- 
vironment. Then, as now, the plausible tempta- 
tion was to estimate life by appearances. In 
every age people can forecast, as they think, what 
is likely to happen within certain limits; from 
observation and experience they consider themselves 
pretty good judges of how things will go, and in 
what way the moral processes of life will be worked 
out in their own case. To some extent this is 
reasonable enough. There are general lines of 
providence which only the dull and stupid can 
miss ; the will of God is manifested repeatedly 
to the sagacity and insight of those who have eyes 
to see. But this kind of foresight may readily 
degenerate into moral presumption, and it does so 
whenever we slip into the habit of reasoning that 
life can be gauged beforehand with such accuracy 
as to relieve us at certain periods from the sense 
of entire dependence upon the will of God. Had 
we some calendar of providence, by means of 
which we could reckon beforehand when we would 
require to be on our guard, and when no demand 
would be made, it would weaken our sense of 
dependence upon the living God. But we live 
under a discipline of the indefinite. Who can fail 
to note on almost every other page of history and 
experience a warning against false security? It 
is the peril of the second watch, when we are apt 
to relax our vigilance because we expect nothing 
to happen and because it is particularly difficult to 
cherish any other kind of expectation. 

2. Something does happen, in many cases. It 
may take the form of temptation, for example. The 
power of temptation depends largely on the con- 
dition in which it finds us. Any one who has been 
slackening the practice of prayer, or accustoming 
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himself to insidious habits of self-indulgence and 
inconsistency, is apt to fail at the critical moment, 
and his failure reaches back to previous laxity in 
his personal religion. Horace Walpole notes that 
during the American revolution the citizens of 
Boston raised a special army of sixteen thousand 
men, who were called ‘ minute-men,’ because they 
were to be ready for active service at a moment’s 
notice. The safety of our religious character is in 
being ‘ minute-men,’ who cannot be surprised by 
any sudden onset of temptation. 

It is the same with opportunities. They do not 
always announce themselves beforehand. They 
may surprise us during the second watch, and 
nothing is more easy than to miss them by being 
unknit and loose and careless. It is only by main- 
taining a temper of keenness and self-denial and 
prayer during this second watch that men and 
women can equip themselves for any opportunity 
that may arrive sooner or later. 

The crisis always brings an inspiration of its own. 
Such moments stimulate the mental and the moral 
powers of any man who faces their demand. But 
only if he has already been careful to exercise 
that ‘ constant influence ’ of an alert, conscientious 
Spirit upon the unromantic tasks of ordinary life. 
It is vain to count upon the ‘sudden brightness,’ 
as if that would invest any one in a given emergency. 
The heightening of the mind, the clarifying of the 
judgment, the reinforcement of the will, which 
frequently mark a man’s experience at some crucial 
point, are simply the result and the reward of 
undeviating faithfulness during the common days 
beforehand. 

3- Life has many phases which correspond to 
the second watch of the night, when it is particularly 
difficult to maintain personal religion, or at least 
when there is less help than usual in our environ- 
ment against the inertia which threatens to over- 
power the spiritual sense. Personal religion never 
can afford to depend very much upon the aid of 
circumstances or the tone of contemporary life, 
but at times there is hardly anything to encourage 
it, or to whet the sense of our relation to the unseen 
Lord. Undisturbed prosperity, a period of moral 
reaction, or uncongenial surroundings, may deaden 
almost every incentive to the practice of the spiritual 
life, till the atmosphere becomes heavy and drowsy. 
Though it is always a temptation to take life into 
our own hands, there are special periods when the 
feeling of responsibility to God perceptibly wanes, 
and when we imagine it is not only possible but 
legitimate to shrink from hardship and to attend 
to our personal tasks and ambitions as if these 


were of primary importance. Christ recalls us 
from such errors to that consciousness of a bond 
which stamps the Christian vocation. There is 
an old saying of Christ, which was current in the 
Early Church, to this effect : ‘In whatsoever things 
I find you, by these will I judge you.’ The Lord 
is repeatedly coming to men and judging them thus. 
Men and women are found by the opportunities 
of the moral life, and where they are found is their 
judgment. Their seriousness or their carelessness, 
their obedience or their self-will, their temper of 
devotion to the Lord’s interests, or their self- 
indulgence, that is what stamps their quality. The 
significance of such critical moments lies not so 
much in themselves—they are often comparatively 
obscure or even trivial—as in us, in the condition 
where God finds us. 

The attitude of the Christian is not explained 
by the environment which accounts for the ordinary 
life of men. It is not always helped by its sur- 
roundings. Its meaning lies in relationship to an 
unseen Lord and in something that has passed 
between the Lord and His servants. His word 
must stand against the world’s. The second watch 
is a test of our devotion to Him and to His interests, 
just because it bids our nature acquiesce in our 
surroundings. To wait for the Lord, or upon the 
Lord, is not difficult amid the sounds and sights 
of the first watch. That is a comparatively easy 
period, when good impressions are made and devo- 
tion is as yet an impulse. But the impulse soon 
gets tested, and if it is no more than a fitful impulse 
which has stirred the feelings but never worked 
itself down into the will and enabled us to break if 
need be with accepted views and habits, it dies 
down in the course of the second watch, when 
the initial stimulus is gone and when life is thrown 
back upon the sheer power of believing, by 
means of reverence and self-denial, in the unseen 
Lord. 

For those who may have to stand the second 
watch, the word is: Let us rally our sense of being 
trusted by God. The meaning of our life to-day 
as well as yesterday lies nowhere but in our relation 
to Another’s will. Let us light the lamps of duty, 
self-control, prayer, and love, and keep them burn- 
ing through the dark hours of the watch. 


That which I chose, I choose ; 

That which I willed, I will ; 
That which I once refused, I still refuse. 
That which I chose and choose 

And will is Jesus’ will.4 


1 J. Moffatt, The Second Things of Life, 117. 
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The Historical Method and Che PreacBer. 


By Proressor JoHN E. McFapyen, D.D., Giascow. 


THE historical method has come to stay. It is the 
method which sets a book or a passage against its 
historical background and determines its meaning 
by its relation to that background. Its real meaning 
is the meaning it bore for the man who wrote it 
and within the circumstances under which it was 
written. The better we know the writer and his 
times, the closer shall we come to his meaning ; 
and conversely, if the passage be unambiguous, 
it will contribute to our knowledge of him and of 
them. The true meaning of a passage can never be 
decided by individual caprice or intuition, and just 
as little by the pronouncements of Popes or ecclesi- 
astical councils ; it can only be determined by first 
securing an accurate version of the original text 
and then by interpreting it in accordance with the 
laws of grammar and psychology and in the light 
of its historical origin. 

Unfortunately, however, the exact historical 
background is often difficult to determine. Con- 
sidered as a literature reflecting the experience of 
the Hebrew people for over thirteen hundred years, 
the Bible is of pathetically meagre proportions. 
With the scanty means at our disposal the most 
scientific study, conducted by the most competent 
and conscientious scholars, leaves many problems 
both of major and minor importance unsolved. 
Minor problems of text, authorship, and historical 
origin, about which no sort of unanimity has yet 
been reached, could be numbered by the score. 
But an equally radical difference of opinion prevails 
even on problems of fundamental importance for a 
true appreciation of the development of Hebrew 
religious thought. 


Is Criticism BANKRUPT ? 
The Decalogue. 


No one will question, for example, the importance 
of the Decalogue as one of the most significant 
expressions of Israel’s faith. But a long and fierce 
battle has been waged—and it is by no means over 
—both as to its real teaching and its historical 
origin. Some scholars maintain that, in its emphasis 
on the moral aspect of religion and its indifference, 
if not hostility, to the cult, it is a compendious 
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expression of the spirit and teaching of pre-exilic 
prophecy. But here a multitude of questions arises. 
Is it true that the prophets were implacably hostile 
to the cult ? Many scholars answer this question 
with a confident affirmative, to others such a religious. 
attitude on the part of any ancient man seems 
inconceivable. But granted that the prophets were 
hostile to the cult, is the Decalogue equally so ? 
Does it imply that the only true expression of man’s 
regard for God is within the sphere of social ethics ? 
This interpretation of the Decalogue is felt by many 
scholars to be inadequate : they believe that, while 
its glory is that it lays supreme emphasis upon the 
moral expression of religion, it not only does not 
condemn the cult, but, in the first four command- 
ments, even presupposes it. If, however, we may 
regard it as, in its moral emphasis at any rate, 
a true expression of prophetic teaching, is it an 
anticipation or a summary of that teaching? On 
our answer to that question will depend our whole 
view of the development of Hebrew religion, for, 
put in another way, the question is whether it was 
Moses or the eighth-century prophets who, under 
God, created what we know as the prophetic type of 
religion. Are the prophets innovators, or are their 
feet treading in the ancient paths made centuries 
before by Moses? Meinhold has recently poured 
scorn on the view that the Decalogue can be of 
Mosaic origin. Barton conjectures that ‘the 
impetus to its compilation was given by Elijah and 
that it was compiled among his disciples,’ some of 
its features being possibly suggested by the trial 
and execution of Naboth and the confiscation of 
his property by Ahab and Jezebel. Steuernagel 
believes it to be an ‘ exilic catechism,’ answering the 
question how Jahweh was to be served in the 
strange land. Mowinckel, who believes that it 
shows prophetic influence but that, if it had been 
drawn up during the Exile, it would in all probability 
have enjoined circumcision as well as Sabbath 
observance, argues for an origin among the disciples 
of Isaiah within the period between that prophet 
and Deuteronomy. He goes, indeed, so far as to 
say that ‘considered as the work of the Mosaic 
period, the Decalogue would be quite inexplicable, 
and, were such an hypothesis to be admitted, the 
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whole subsequent history would become incom- 
prehensible.’ And yet there are many admirable 
scholars who, working by equally critical methods, 
strenuously defend its Mosaic origin. Here, then, 
is a sufficiently bewildering variety of conjectural 
origins—1225 (or possibly two centuries earlier), 
850, 650, 550—each believed by different scholars 
to be the only reasonable date for a document, on 
the historical origin of which our whole conception 
of the development of Hebrew religion turns. 


Deuteronomy. 


Another question of incalculable importance for 
our appreciation of the literary and religious 
development of Israel is the date of Deuteronomy. 
Sir George Adam Smith has happily characterized 
this book as the pivot of Pentateuchal criticism. 
It is that, but it is more: it is the pivot of Old 
Testament criticism generally. To understand why 
it has been lifted out of the Mosaic period and placed 
in the seventh century between Isaiah and Jeremiah 
is to begin to have an intelligent understanding not 
only of the literary process which issued in the 
Pentateuch, but of the literary influence of Deu- 
teronomy on Ezekiel and on the historical books 
from Joshua to Kings, and of the religious influence 
of its ideas upon the whole subsequent history of 
Judaism. If anything in Old Testament criticism 
has till recently been held to be certain, it is that 
Deuteronomy belongs to the seventh century, that 
it was the basis and inspiration of the reformation 
of Josiah in 621, and that its chief demand was for 
the abolition of the local sanctuaries scattered 
throughout the land and the celebration of the 
worship at the Jerusalem temple. 

Within recent years, however, every one of these 
positions has been roundly denied. Hiélscher, 
believing the book to be saturated with an im- 
practicable idealism which has no relation to his- 
torical realities, regards it as the law which was 
to regulate the life of the new community in Palestine 
after the return from Babylon, ard sets it about the 
year 500 B.c. The reformation of Josiah, he holds, 
consisted not in the abolition of the high places but 
only in the purification of the worship at Jerusalem, 
and with that reformation Deuteronomy, which was 
not then in existence, had nothing whatever to do. 
Dr. Welch, on the other hand, who also believes 
that the book had little or nothing to do with the 
reformation, argues that some of the Deuteronomic 
laws go back to a period from three to fotr hundred 
years before the reformation, that except for 12-7 
Dt contains no unambiguous demand for the 


centralization of the worship at Jerusalem, that it 
recognizes the legitimacy of the numerous Jahweh 
sanctuaries with which the land was dotted, and 
demands only that Hebrew worship be restricted 
to those sanctuaries, regulated there according to the 
true Jahweh tradition, and so preserved from the 
infection of the Baalism which held sway at the 
Canaanite sanctuaries. However reassuring it may 
be to know that other scholars, such as Kénig, 
Gressmann, and Budde, who differ in so much else, 
agree in the commonly accepted view of the purpose 
and date of Deuteronomy, it is undoubtedly dis- 
concerting to find that views which differ so radically 
not only from this but from one another, can be 
sincerely held and skilfully defended. 


The Servant of Jahweh. 


Another important question on which opinions 
differ widely is the identity of the Servant in the 
so-called ‘Servant of Jahweh songs’ in Is 40-55, 
of which the longest and most familiar is 5245-53. 
Popular opinion has long regarded the subject of 
these poems as an individual: the elaborate 
personal detail seems to it to render any other 
interpretation inconceivable. The collective inter- 
pretation, however, has never lacked supporters, 
They believe that the Servant of the songs is the 
same as in the body of the prophecy, where beyond 
any question the Servant is Israel, the people 
(cf. 418), and there is a natural presumption in 
favour of this identity, as it is reasonable to interpret 
the ambiguous by the unambiguous. There is at 
the moment a perceptible reaction in favour of the 
individual interpretation, but the figures suggested 
range all the way from the sixth century to the 
second—Jehoiachin, Zerubbabel, the martyr Eleazar 
of 2 Mac 6. The two most recent conjectures 
of this type are those of Mowinckel and Sellin, 
the former identifying the Servant with the 
prophet himself, the latter with the martyred Moses 
come to life again. Is 53 does not necessarily lose 
on the collective interpretation, it might even be 
held to gain; as the penitent confession of the 
nations for the wrong done to Israel, it would be 
the crowning proof that Israel’s task of winning 
the world for Jehovah had been triumphantly 
accomplished. But who is to decide among these 
competing possibilities ? 


Habakkuk. 


Another problem on which within recent years 
there has been a notable change in critical opinion 
is the date and historical background of Habakkuk, 
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The sequence of its various sections has always been 
a source of perplexity, which some scholars have 
attempted to remove by transposition. Generally 
speaking, however, the book is supposed to fall a 
little before or a little after the battle of Carchemish 
in 605; Habakkuk would in that case be a con- 
temporary of Jeremiah. At first he welcomes the 
Chaldeans, i.e. the Babylonians, as ministers 
appointed to execute the wrath of God for wrongs 
perpetrated within or upon Judah, but, as he views 
their ruthlessness at closer quarters, he repudiates 
them with horror and seeks refuge from his despair 
in a new vision of the purpose of God. Duhm, 
however, and other scholars following him, argue 
that the devastating horde of ch. 1 is not the 
Babylonian army of the seventh century, but the 
Greek army of the fourth, and that the world- 
conqueror so sternly denounced in ch. 2 is not 
Nebuchadrezzar, but Alexander the Great. This 
interpretation, while it has the disadvantage of 
resting upon an emendation,? does certainly meet 
some serious difficulties which attach to the common 
interpretation—for example, the inapplicability of 
the description in 15 to the Babylonian army and 
its peculiar appropriateness to the army of Alex- 
ander. An allusion to that great conqueror and to 
the problem created for faith by his world-conquest 
would be as natural as it would be welcome on 
the pages of Old Testament prophecy ; but if we 
are right in seeing him in the Book of Habakkuk, 
we have been wrong for centuries in postulating 
a Babylonian background for the book. 


Job. 


A problem of interpretation—this time psycho- 
logical rather than historical—is raised by the Book 
of Job. Does that magnificent discussion solve, or 
even attempt to solve, the problem with which it 
deals of the meaning of suffering? Those who 
believe that it does appeal to the speech of the 
Almighty in chs. 38 and 39, which brings before 
the eyes of the perplexed and desperate patriarch 
the amazing panorama of the universe. Certainly 
in those chapters, if anywhere, we may look for a 
solution, and it is not impossible to find in them 
a few faint hints of the wisdom and the love with 
which the world is governed, but it must be con- 
fessed that in the Divine speech the power and the 
mystery behind the world are more obvious than the 
love, and Hans Schmidt may be right in suggesting 
that that speech is but a brilliant expansion of a 
single majestic word (402), in which the Almighty 

1 Of Chaldeans into Kittim in 15. 


does not condescend to‘give even a hint to the 
tortured hero of the principles on which He governs 
His world at all. In that case the book offers no 
solution : the spirit of it, though nobly reverent, is 
essentially agnostic. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is, ‘ Behold, we know not anything,’ and all 
we can do is bow before the inscrutable. 


The New Testament. 


It will be enough here to remind ourselves that in 
the New Testament no less than in the Old there 
are problems of origin and historical background on 
which scholars are far enough yet from achieving 
unanimity. Not to speak of the Book of Revelation 
or the Epistle to the Hebrews, who can tell us for 
certain where to place the Fourth Gospel or how 
much weight is to be given to its record of the deeds 
and words of Jesus ? Is it a late reminiscence of 
Him, coloured by long and loving reflection—a 
discussion of problems that faced the Early Church 
but that had not in that form been raised in the life- 
time of Jesus? Or are Garvie and Burney right 
when they reach, along very different roads, the 
conclusion that much of the Gospel is early and 
may well have practically contemporary value ? 


The Psalms. 


The perplexity attaching to these larger problems 
is often not one whit less when we restrict ourselves 
to a smaller area. Nowhere is the difficulty of 
discovering an exact historical background more 
exasperating than in the Book of Psalms. The 
day is past when scholars expend their ingenuity 
in the attempt to discover in the life of David 
appropriate occasions for individual psalms, but the — 
most sympathetic study of the psalms themselves 
usually fails to disclose their historical secret, if 
they have one. We say ‘if they have one’; for 
the late J. P. Peters maintained that the psalms 
are not ‘ occasional poems to celebrate some historic 
event,’ but ‘hymns composed or used for liturgical 
purposes.’ The 46th Psalm has frequently been 
associated with Sennacherib’s fruitless blockade of 
Jerusalem, and a vivid sermon can be preached 
from it by one who keeps this incident before his 
imagination. But the stimulus to this homiletic 
treatment of it is withdrawn, if Peters is right in 
believing that the psalm was written not for the 
Jerusalem temple but for the sanctuary of Dan, to 
which alone is applicable the phrase ‘the streams 
that make glad the city of God,’ recalling as it does 
the springs of the Jordan ; or if Gunkel is right in 
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interpreting the psalm eschatologically as Jeru- 
salem’s song of hope and faith in contemplation of 
the day when Paradise in all its wonder and glory 
will again appear upon the world, in which case the 
river that gladdens the city will be the river of 
Paradise. With the 46th Psalm is usually associated 
the 48th, as celebrating the deliverance from 
Sennacherib. ‘In spite of scorn and sensuous 
promise from Rabshakeh to Renan,’ says Sir George 
Adam Smith,! ‘let us lift the hymn which these 
silent Jews at last lifted from the walls of their 
delivered city.’ And he proceeds to quote the 
last three verses of the psalm. But Duhm treats it 
as a pilgrim psalm, sung by pilgrims who had 
travelled to Jerusalem to take part in one of the 
great feasts ; on this view the appeal in the verses 
quoted to walk round the city and mark well her 


bulwarks is not the poet’s appeal to mark how. 


completely the city had been preserved from 
destruction, but the pilgrim’s appeal to his fellow- 
pilgrims to mark the city’s glories, that they may 
be able to recount them on their return and pass on 
the tale to posterity. 

The endeavour to discover a historical background 
for particular psalms has fastened with alacrity on 
the words ‘enemies ’ and ‘ adversaries.’ If in any 
given psalm we can discover who these are, we 
might be supposed to hold the secret of its origin 
in our hands. But in view of the meagreness of our 
knowledge of practically every period of Hebrew 
history, this discovery is no easy matter, and 
conjectures range all the way from pre-exilic to 
Maccabean times. The case is rendered still more 
complicated by the precarious condition of the 
text and by the ever-present possibility, in some cases 
amounting to a certainty, that an older text has 
been adapted to a later situation. The proud 
oppressors, for example (0°8}), who would be 
aristocratic and possibly renegade Jews, appear to 
have been sometimes transformed into 0% (the 
nations, heathen) ; this has the effect of setting the 
persecutions upon a larger stage, on which Judah 
and the faith she stands for are faced by a hostile 
heathen world. But the historical interpretation of 
such psalms is affected to the core by the view 
recently advocated by Mowinckel and supported 
by Nicolsky that the enemy in many cases, e.g. 
in Pss 58 and 59, are no other than magicians or the 
evil spirits whose servants and instruments they 
are. Qn this view these psalms might belong to 
almost any age, some of them may even be ex- 
tremely early, and in any case the search for their 
historical origin is vain and futile. 

1 Isaiah (revised edition), vol. i. p. 366. 


HoMILETICS AND History. 
Doubtful History, 


In view of these enormous divergencies of critical 
opinion on every area of Old Testament literature, 
the preacher might well be excused for raising the 
question whether the critical method is not bank- 
rupt. In point of fact the divergencies do not 
discredit the method. They are entirely explained 
by the paucity of our data: if we knew more, the 
margin of uncertainty would be correspondingly 
less. But these divergencies do certainly raise in an 
acute form the question of the relation of homiletics 
to history. Is the conscientious preacher bound to 
consider his text in the light of its historical setting ? 
And if that setting is thoroughly ambiguous, as we 
have seen it frequently to be, is he to expound it 
in the light of the setting which seems tp him most 
probable ? If the probability be in his own mind 
a very long way from certainty, will the confidence 
and conviction of his utterance not be impeded ? 
Or is he justified in leaping across thé chasm to 
what seems to be the vital religious truth of the 
passage, without making any attempt to build 
across it the bridge of historical interpretation ? 
Is preaching upon a historical incident invalidated, 
the moment the historicity of that incident. falls 
under suspicion—still more, if the preacher has 
reasons for regarding it as definitely unhistorical ? 
Suppose, for example, he doubts or disbelieves the 
story of the combat of David and Goliath and 
regards it merely as a ‘ midrash’ or edifying tale, 
can he with a good conscience build his sermon on 
the incident, knowing as he does that most of his 
hearers believe the story and believe that he believes 
it? He may have reasons satisfactory to himself 
for doubting it. He may note that the David of the 
story is a shepherd boy, while the David to whom 
we are introduced in an earlier part of the narrative 
is already a man of war (1 S 16!8); or he may 
note that the David of the story is an entire stranger 
to Saul, whereas not only has he already been at 
Saul’s court, but Saul, we are told, loved him greatly 
(x6?!) ; or—more serious still—he may have noted 
that another narrative assigns the honour of slaying 
Goliath not to David but to another, Elhanan 
(2 S 211%). Is the preacher debarred from using 
quasi-historical narrative as the basis of his lessons 
and appeals, if the facts recorded be not facts? A 
less familiar illustration of this difficulty occurs in the 
story of Jehoshaphat’s encounter with a large hostile 
army (2 Ch 20). Before the battle he offers an 
earnest prayer which concludes with a confession 
and an appeal: ‘O God... we have no might 
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against this great company that cometh against us, 
neither know we what to do ; but our eyes are upon 
Thee’ (v.12). Every born preacher would in- 
stinctively fasten upon so promising a text, but he 
might pause if he remembered that, according to 
1714-19, this king, who has ‘no might,’ is master of 
no less than 1,160,000 men. If he has any instinct 
for historical probability, he must ask himself if 
this is a likely prayer to be offered by a king who 
had so colossal a force at his disposal ; and he will 
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ask it all the more readily that in the far earlier 
Book of Kings there is no support for this prayer. 
The Chronicler’s invention, if it be an invention, 
of such a prayer at such a point in the narrative, 
does credit to his piety and incidentally illustrates 
the growing importance of prayer. But the point 
we are raising now is whether a preacher, who 
doubts the historicity of this prayer, can con- 
scientiously use it in its present historical setting. 
(To be continued.) 


On Resreading Wunpan. 


By ELEANOR ANGLIN JOHNSON, GUISELEY, LEEDS. 


THE minds attracted by Bunyan and the paths of 
approach to him are so various that this year’s 
articles could be most diverting if only each writer 
could forget all that has been written previously 
about the great dreamer and would concentrate 
on the ways he, as an individual, has been regaled. 
For not many writers can claim the universality of 
appeal that this man can claim. Perhaps England 
can boast of only two books which the innocent and 
sophisticated alike can enjoy with equal, though 
diverse, relish—Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels and 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. For almost three 
centuries now children and old folk, learned and 
unlearned, believers and unbelievers, strong minds 
and weak, have drunk the fresh waters of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress in hearty draughts. This water 
has not grown insipid nor stagnant in the light of 


modern theology, nor does the man who has loved - 


the book’s giants and adventures as a child find 
them messageless to him at a later stage, for it is 
one of the book’s remarkable virtues that it pro- 
vides food for every stage of our growth. I found 
many cehanges—changes in my own spiritual and 
mental perspective—as I re-read this book lately. 
Let no one say, ‘Oh yes, I know the Pilgrim’s 
Progress ; 1 read it years ago.’ That is not enough ; 
we must read and re-read it or we shall be out of 
date with our own selves. Bunyan discovered 
long before Mark Twain that ‘there is a deal of 
human nature everywhere’; he was an acute 
psychologist long before psychology had its now 
stale nomenclature. He is a rich mine for the 
imaginative novelist, and still more, a clear mirror 
for every man, if each would stay to look earnestly, 
remembering what manner of man he is. It is said, 
‘Parts of Bunyan are fine, but most of those long 


dialogues on theological questions are long since 
out of date. They have neither interest nor 
message for to-day.’ But because of recent experi- 
ence I dare not acquiesce: for just lately as I re- 
read the book sentences here and there in those 
long dialogues ‘stabbed my spirit broad awake’ ; 
thoughts there, couched perhaps in quaint language, 
came fresh and attractive to my twentieth-century 
mind. I made companions, too, of people I over- 
looked some little time ago; with some I found 
myself in humiliating kinship, with others I was 
fain to walk because of a beauty in them [ had not 
noticed before. I found myself often with Ignorance 
—he had a strange fascination for me—and ‘ the 
way to hell even from the gates of Heaven’ did 
not seem so impossible a bypath as it did some 
years ago. The fatal sin of Ignorance was the sin 
of arrogance, and I rather fancy he is the unacknow- 
ledged comrade of most people over twenty-five. 
Our cry is that of Ignorance, ‘I will never believe 
that my heart is thus bad.’ Like him, we have 
failed to see a vision of holiness ; we compare our . 
ways, with futile complacency, with those of our 
fellows instead of with a higher Righteousness. 
Bunyan knew his Ignorance well, and long before 
Tennyson wrote : 


Forgive what seem’d my sin in me, 
What seem’d my worth since I began, 


the old Puritan makes Christian say, ‘God knows 
us better than we know ourselves, and can see sin 
in us when and where we can see none ourselves ; 

. all our righteousness stinks in His nostrils, 
and He cannot abide to see us stand before Him 
in any confidence, even in our best performances.’ 
The final abandonment of Ignorance is subtly given. 
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No pitfall threw him in this world: he had been 
born in the town of Conceit, and came upon the 
Way by ‘a fine, pleasant, green lane’; he seems 
to have slipped through life contentedly enough, 
and when he came to the River ‘ he soon got over, 
and that with half the difficulty which the other 
two met. with.’ But when he reached the Celestial 
City itself he found himself an alien; he had 
‘ignored’ Holiness all his life and must be, per- 
force, an outcast from the Holy of Holies. So 
Ignorance perished, but he left a numberless 
progeny. 

I used to think what fools By-ends and his com- 
panions were to walk straight into the trap of 
Demas ‘at the very first beck.’ Here they are 
to-day, cheats, gamblers, speculators, gross men 
candidly ‘out for money,’ not minding if they do 
break their necks at the mine. Of course they are 
fools ; it needs no Bunyan to tell us that ; their 
fate will never be ours. But it is those others 
described in pungent words that set our superior 
consciences agog. By-ends and his companions 
are not the only fools lost at that little hill called 
Lucre—‘ others going too near the brim of the pit, 
the ground being deceitful under them, broke, and 
they were slain. Some also had been maimed there, 
and could not, to theiy dying day, be their own men 
again.’ It is this ‘maiming’ that is pitiably 
common ; for a little dig in the Silver Mine (Bunyan 
does not even make it Gold), parents cramp their 
children’s minds or baulk their aspirations, musicians 
compose jazz, writers ‘prostitute the muse,’ as 
Dryden said in a repentant moment, men and 
women everywhere drop their flags, and those 
who should be sane become fools. Demas, ‘ gentle- 
manlike,’ calls us at almost every turn ‘ with a little 
pains to provide richly for ourselves,’ and the 
covetous spirit in all of us listens, sometimes too 
long. There is only one way to deal with Demas ; 
we must not hesitate or dawdle for a moment ; we 
must, like Christian, answer him ‘roundly ’— 
‘Demas, thou art an enemy to the right ways of 
the Lord; . .. it is but a devilish prank that thou 
usest,’ and so go on our way. 

I remember, too, that in younger days I was 
amazed to find that ‘ grown-ups,’ like Christian and 
Hopeful, were punished for forgetting. The famous 
passage puzzled and amused me ; ‘ He asked them 
then if they had not a note of Direction for the 
way? They answered, Yes. But did you not, 
said he, when you were at a stand, pluck out and 
read your Note? ‘They answered, No. He asked 
them, Why? They said, They forgot. He asked, 
moreover, if the Shepherds did not bid them 


beware of the Flatterer? They answered, Yes, 
but we did not imagine, said they, that this fine- 
spoken man had been he. Then I saw in my dream 
that he commanded them to lie down, which when 
they did, he chastised them sore, to teach them the 
good way in which they should walk, . . . so they 
thanked him for all his kindness and went softly 
along the right way.’ It does not puzzle me now, 
but it still makes me smile, sometimes broadly and 
sometimes awry. I am just coming to the con- 
clusion that most of the evil in the world is wrought, 
not by deliberate turning aside, but by forgetting. 
But it is no excuse to the Shining One to say, ‘ We 
forgot’ ; he has a whip of small cords for forgetters, 
Yet, as Bunyan himself says : 


Some things are of that nature as to make 
One’s fancy chuckle while his heart doth ache, 


and we can almost hear the author’s conflicting 
sighs and laughter in this episode. 

But the pilgrims do not all of them remind us 
reproachfully of ourselves, and when I look for 
comfort rather than upbraiding, when I long to tip 
the scales against a covetous or conceited spirit 
and to breathe ‘ diviner airs,’ I hurry on /to the 
Second Part. There is young Mercy ‘with her 
Virgin face,’ youth at its sunniest, tender but 
ardent, humble but greatly daring, making her 
‘lumbering noise’ at the Wicket-gate and earning 
from its Keeper ‘a wonderful innocent smile.’ 
There is Master Ready-to-halt and Master Feeble- 
mind who 


Though weakness was their chance, 
Yet sometimes one could sing, the other dance. 


There is Master Fearing, that ‘most troublesome 
pilgrim,’ braver than many a bolder-faced one, he 
who, fainting in soul at every step, ‘ would not go 
back again neither,’ who, in the Valley of Humilia- 
tion, ‘ kissed the very flowers that grew there,’ and 
in Vanity Fair waxed so hot against their fooleries 
that he would have fought all the inhabitants. 

It is in this second part that the lovely descrip- 
tion of the Valley of Humiliation appears, one of 
the most exquisite pieces of prose ever written. 
‘Here a man shall be free from the noise and hurry- 
ings of this life. All states are full of noise and 
confusion, only the Valley of Humiliation is that 
empty and solitary place. Here a man is not to be 
so let and hindered in his contemplation as in other 
places he is‘apt to be. This is a valley that no one 
walks in save those that love a pilgrim’s life; . . . 
men have met with angels here, have found pearls 
here, and have in this place found the words of life.’ 
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I remember that in my childhood I thought the 
Shepherd-boy dull after the excitements of giants 
and fire-belching rocks, but now his song seems the 
essence of sanity. 

Ignorance and By-ends never passed through 
this valley, but Mercy found that its pleasant air 
‘suited her spirit’; between it and Master Fearing 
‘there was a kind of sympathy,’ and in these 
bustling days there is no one who does not need 
to pace its quiet fields sometimes. 

I found, too, on this re-reading of the book 
innumerable things that escaped me before. The 
dreamer only introduces himself once or twice, but 
when I had finished the story this time I turned 
to his portrait and then to the versified prefaces. 
What wit, what sympathy, what laughter, what 
suffering, what generosity and grace of spirit lay 
behind that homely English countenance. Like 
every one else, I had always ‘ known’ him to be a 
most wonderful man, an illiterate tinker, a stubborn 
preacher, one of the most famous of Englishmen, 
but meditating on his life and then on his writings 
I suddenly realized how great a man he was. Dr. 
Alexander Whyte made a profoundly wise and a 
profoundly Christian remark when he advised his 
son, ‘ Rather let error live than love die.’ Bunyan 
forestalled these words with action when he wrote 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. If ever a man had ‘ cause 
and will and strength and means’ to write a bitter 
polemical allegory he had, and he refrained. This 
freedom from bitter polemics is extraordinary, con- 
sidering the age and the condition in which he 
wrote. Milton, that impetuous, candid soul, marred 
the gentle theme of his ‘ Lycidas ’ with most ungentle 
words on theology. They spoil the flow of the 
poem for ever, breaking its beauty with a harsh 
cross-current. Bunyan does not fall into that dark 
snare ; bitterness towards those of different the- 
ology, in spite of his greater suffering at their hands, 
never bursts out discordantly. Since the world 
began, more rancour has been expended on 
theological subjects than on any other, and yet 
somehow this man, writing in dialogue on a subject 
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the most provoking, writing in a vexed age when 
tolerance was to be found only in rare spirits, some- 
how escaped the great pitfall and pointed men 
the way to his Celestial City with an accent as 
engaging as his Lord’s. To write without venom 
and petulance in a persecuting age is a gracious 
achievement, especially for a man of ready wit. 
But Bunyan had two gifts, not granted Milton, that 
explain the generous tenor of his writings — 
simplicity of soul and shrewd humour. These are 
obvious to the merest skimmer of the story only, 
for he practically asks us again and again to laugh 
at his Pilgrims, and he laughs at them himself. 
But those who read the delightful versified Apology 
for his Book (both first and second parts) find that 
his humour is big enough to laugh at itself, and his 
simplicity so open-eyed and instinct with mother- 
wit that it knows its own merits as well as the 
thoughts of all his readers. . 

I used invariably to ignore those prefaces ; the 
little I glanced at seemed to be outrageous doggerel. 
They are for the most part doggerel, versified prose, 
but it is Bunyan’s prose, all of it pithy, lucid, 
vigorous, and some of it with a beauty and wisdom 
that stir the imagination and act like a tonic on 
the mind. They are so characteristic of the man 
that it is to our loss to avoid them. Besides, they 
are the dreamer’s gracious and personal introduc- 
tion to his immortal Dreams : 


Wouldst thou divert thyself from melancholy ? 

Wouldst thou be pleasant, yet be far from folly ? 

Dost thou love picking meat ? Or wouldst thou see 

A man i’ the clouds, and hear him speak to thee ? 

Wouldst thou be in a dream, and yet not sleep ? 

Or wouldst thou in a moment laugh and weep ? 

Wouldest thou lose thyself and catch no harm, 

And find thyself again without a charm ? 

Wouldst read thyself, and read thou knowest not 
what, 

And yet know whether thou are blest or not, 

By reading the same lines? O then come hither, 

And lay my book, thy head, and heart together. 


O rare John Bunyan ! 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


Marta. 


THE periodical literature which reaches me from 
Germany shows that the German churches are 
abandoning the isolation which largely marked them 


in their subordination to the State, and are exchang- 
ing a national horizon for an international. The 
Lausanne Conference continues to receive an 
attention in some religious circles which it does not 
generally command in this country. Alfred von 
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Martin has issued a sixty-four page pamphlet ! in 
which he brings the discussions under a searching 
scrutiny from what we would describe as a ‘ high- 
church’ standpoint ; but which he would prefer to 
call an evangelical catholicity. Owing to the papal 
prohibition of the co-operation of Roman Catholics 
in the quarterly Una Sancta, it has been given up ; 
but its place has been taken by a new journal 
Religiose Besinnung, issued by the same publishers, 
and described as ‘in the service of Christian 
deepening and cecumenical understanding.’ By a 
deeper spiritual life it seeks to further a closer 
unity among Christians. The first number includes 
a correspondence between Hans Ehrenberg, a 
professor at Heidelberg, and Sergij Bulgakow, a 
Russian refugee now in Paris, on Eastern Christen- 
dom and Protestantism, which shows how far apart 
the two types are although the intention is better 
understanding. An article on ‘Religious Realism’ by 
Karl Buchheim demands that the differences among 
the churches should be exposed in loving truthful- 
ness, and not concealed in a premature sentimental 
synthesis, even although he recognizes that the 
three dangers which threaten the Church are 
nihilism, paganism, and its own divisions. The 
editor, Dr. Georg Boss, discusses the papal encyclical 
to show ‘ how steep is the way ’ to a true religious 
unity, Paul Schorlemmer pleads for the preserva- 
tion of ‘ catholicity’ in worship, the expression of 
the Church’s unity and continuity. These refer- 
ences will indicate the distinctive character of this 
publication. The papal encyclical has awakened 
widespread interest, and the religious weekly, Das 
' Evangelische Deutschland, has secured a number of 
articles dealing with it ; among other contributors 
are the Archbishop of Upsala, Dr. Nathan Sdderblom ; 
and Archbishop Germanos, Metropolitan of Thya- 
tira, both of whom find in the exclusiveness of Rome 
an incentive to closer communion and co-opera- 
tion among the other churches. Their articles have 
been collected in a pamphlet, Kritische Stimmen? 
This more international horizon in Germany shows 
itself in a growing interest in the Orthodox Church 
of Russia. Bertram Schmitt of Kattern, near 
Breslau, issues a small monthly of forty pages 


1 Die Weltkonferenz von Lausanne; Fr. From- 
manns Verlag .(H. Kurtz), Stuttgart, 1928. Wilfred 
Monod also discusses this Conference from what he 
describes as ‘the angle of Social Christianity,’ his 
standpoint being that of the more progressive wing 
of French Protestantism (Alengon: Corbiere et 
Jugain). : 

2 Verlag Ev. Pressverband fiir Deutschland, Berlin. 

3 Saemann-Verlag, Berlin, W.10, 1928. 


called the Western-Eastern Way ;4 and the second 
number deals mainly with the significance of 
Wladimir Solowjew, who aimed at a reunion of 
Christendom under the papacy. The object of the 
publication is to acquaint German-speaking Cath- 
olics (Roman) with the spirit and the religious type 
(Religiositat) of the East, especially Russia. Con- 
cerned with Russia also, but with an outlook 
embracing not only Oriental Christianity but Islam 
and the problems of Asia, is the bi-monthly Das 
Orient, the sub-title of which reads ‘ the religious 
and secular vital forces of the East.’ The domin- 
ance of the interest in Russia is shown by the fact 
that about half of this number deals with it, the 
religious situation and the problem of nationality 
in Soviet Russia. 

Dr. Adolf Keller, secretary of the Central Bureau 
for the relief of the Protestant Churches on the 
Continent, and now director of the newly founded 
Social Research Institute in Geneva in connexion 
with the Stockholm movement, who knows the 
churches of the Continent as few if any others do, 
chose as the subject of his inaugural lecture at the 
theological faculty of the University of Ziirich ‘ The 
Essence and the Form of Community in the Church.’® 
He discusses the present situation as marked by a 
criticism of the form of the Church by the standard 
of its essence. His standpoint is indicated in his 
closing sentences: ‘ The Church is never an actuality, 
a realisation of its essence, but an article of faith, a 
hope. Its essence will not be fulfilled by a mere 
return to old forms, whether of creeds or polity. 
The way of the churches to the Church rather leads 
forward in the hope of the living guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, promised to her. Veni Creator 
Spiritus.’ 

The difficult situation of the Church in Germany is 
very frankly stated, and a remedy for its disease is 
proposed by Dr. Erich Stange in his Volkskirche als 
Organismus.? The abandonment of the worship 
and the work of the Church has gone very much 
further in Germany than in Great Britain, and the 
estrangement seems deeper. Although the con- 
nexion with the State has been severed, the writer 
does not abandon the Lutheran ideal of the Church 
as embracing the nation, and does not adopt the 
‘free church’ ideal of the Church as a voluntary 
community. While the Church must continue to 


4 West-6stlicher Weg, von B. Schmitt (Kattern b. 
Breslau). 

5 Tempelverlag, Potsdam. 

®Wesen und Form dey Kirchlichen Gemeinschaft 
(Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gottingen). 

™C. Ludwig Ungelenk, Dresden. 
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carry on its ministrations in baptism, marriage, and 
burial to all who are willing to aecept them, and 
must regard as within its wider membership all who 
do not expressly disown it, there should be formed 
an inner core, an organism of those who are genuinely 
Christian by personal conviction and character. 
This of itself will not lead to the ‘ free church,’ as 
this core will not separate itself from the wider 
community. No attempt is to be made to dis- 
tinguish believers and unbelievers, as such a judg- 
ment rests with God alone ; but to associate more 
closely with one another those who are earnest in 
Christian life and labour will provide the Church 
with ‘a remnant,’ which if the wider community 
falls to pieces, will remain unbroken. It is the 
pastor’s task to educate as many as he can for this 
inner core, this organism. With such a community 
around him, educated to take its place, and do its 
work in the Church, the pastor will be better able to 
carry on his task of preaching the Gospel, to win 
others to this Christian life. As a means towards 
this end the writer advocates a reform of the pre- 
paration for confirmation. To this Church within 
the Church he would limit the right of voting on 
Church matters. What he tries to prove is that 
“beside the two extremes of an unorganized mass- 
church and a free church, there can be still a third: 
an organically articulated people’s church (Volks- 
kirche). It is interesting to find in Germany 
such an endeavour to adapt to the present condition 
the Lutheran conception of the national Church, 
rooted in an aversion to the ‘free church’ ideal. 
Whether in this way or another we must pray and 
hope that the Church in Germany will find some 
solution of its great problem. 

In the book, Deutsche Theologie, Bericht uber den 
ersten deutschen Theologentag zu Eisenach (Herbst 
1927), as the editor, Dr. A. Titius, in the preface 
states, ‘one will be able to gain a general orientation 
regarding the present German evangelical theology, 
its problems and leading tendencies, as could 
scarcely be secured in any other way.’ In his 
introductory statement as chairman, Dr. Titius 
called attention to the fact that this was the first 
general theological conference. ‘ Thirty years ago,’ 
he said, ‘no one would have held a common scientific 
conference of all the tendencies of German evan- 
gelical theology as advantageous or even as only 
possible. After we have in this year experienced a 
comprehensive and valuable expression from repre- 
sentatives of very differently constituted Christian 
churches of the whole world regarding the ultimate 
questions of their faith and church life, which was 


} Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1928. 


carried through with entire dignity and brotherly 
accord, it would be out of place to magnify the fact 
of our assembling together. It goes without saying 
that we have all a great deal to say to one another, 
and can learn from one another, and even it also 
goes without saying that we are not all in every- 
thing of one mind, but want to confer with one 
another peaceably and in a brotherly way. I assume 
that we all have become in our thinking more 
churchly than formerly ; the indispensable signifi- 
cance of the community of the Church for the 
continuance of historical Christianity and our 
responsibility for it have come to our full conscious- 
ness ; but that must and will not hinder us, in a 
holy earnestness about the truth and with absolute 
candour, in speaking about the serious and difficult 
living issues, which stand on our programme’ 
(pp. 12-13). This is an interesting and important 
illustration of the influence of the international 
movements among the churches on conditions within 
a nation. Would that our insular Christianity 
would allow itself more to be so influenced! The 
range of the discussions can be seen from the titles 
of the papers. In the full sessions the three 
subjects were: The church problem of primitive 
Christianity, Luther’s view of God, and con- 
temporary Christology. A few sentences may be 
quoted from the address of Dr. Martin Schulze of 
Konigsberg. ‘The divine spirit, of whose working 
for salvation we have spoken, has also made the 
man Jesus the mediator of revelation and redemp- 
tion. In this sense we speak of the immanence of 
Godin Him. That is the principle of the Christology 
of prominent contemporary dogmatic writers which 
neither makes the divine a thing, or deifies the man, 
but rather sees in the divinely constituted personal 
unity between Him and His chosen and in the 
assertion of the same in unreserved devotion to the 
divine will leading him ever deeper down into 
suffering the secret of the person of Jesus. There 
is no higher revelation of God than that in the God- 
filled, and for God’s service entirely surrendered 
personality’ (p. 53). The conclusion of the other 
speaker on this subject, Dr. Gerh. Heinzelmann of 
Basel, may also be quoted. ‘It seems to me that 
the present needs more than a dogmatically 
developed Christology, that it should above all 
again first see Him, through whom God deals with 
us, the One, the Sole, the high and also the humble, in 
whom the man of to-day, and he first of all properly 
experiences in faith, despite historical criticism and 
history of religions, the redeeming activity of God’ 
(p. 67). The Conference was divided into seven 
sections—Old Testament, New Testament, Church 
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History, Systematic Theology, Practical Theology, 
Science of Missions, and History of Religions, in all 
of which most valuable material was submitted. 
Every British theologian who wishes to be abreast of 
contemporary German theology should carefully 
study this volume. A matter of special interest in 
the discussions was the attitude of some of the 
speakers for or against the ‘ dialectic’ or Barthian 
theology. 

There is one theological question which, as a 
result of the Stockholm Conference, is being widely 
discussed in Germany—the meaning of the term 
Kingdom of God. Last spring a conference of six 
German and six English theologians discussed the 
question at Canterbury, and the report appeared 
in Theology for May. Lic. Wilhelm Michaelis has 
advanced the extreme eschatological solution as 
regards the teaching of the Baptist and Jesus 
Himself. Only by the Resurrection and Pentecost, 
Divine acts, was He constituted Messiah, and so 
regarded by the primitive community. Another 
solution of the same problem is offered by Gerhard 
Gloege in his inaugural dissertation on obtaining the 
doctorate in the evangelical-theological faculty of the 

1 Taufer, Jesus, Urgemeinde : die Predigt vom Retche 
Gottes vor und nach Pfingsten (Bertelsmann: Giitersloh, 
1928). 


University of Tiibingen.2 What he emphasizes is 
that the conception of the Kingdom is always 
dynamic, God is always represented as active, ‘ The 
frame of the comparison, with which the Kingdom 
of God is compared, always includes something of 
living occurrence’ (p. 7). It is the conception of 
God as ruling which is dominant. This royal 
activity of God is above time (Uberzeitlichkeit), It 
corresponds with the conception of the Lutheran 
theologians of God’s activity. ‘The divine rule is 
as the absolute activity of God that which acts by 
itself and conditions and constitutes all other 
activity’ (p. 20). While this activity transcends 
the world (Gegenweltlichkeit) it is present in time 
(Gegenwartigkett) as bringing about salvation, 
which negatively is the forgiveness of sin, and 
positively the new life. This Divine activity is un- 
conditional. The writer does not commit himself 
to the eschatological solution, as his emphasis is 
not on the contrast of present and future, but on the 
contrast between what God is doing and will do 
and man’s activity. He agrees with Barth in 
making the idea of God central. 


ALFRED E. GARVIE. 
London. 


* Das Reich Gottes im Neuen Testament (Robert 
Naske in Borna-Leipzig, 1928). 
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Contributions and Comments. 


St. Pauf’s Infirmity. 


Do we realize the state of learning in a world where 
spectacles were unknown? Apparently St. Paul 
suffered, not from blindness, but from gradually 
failing sight. How many of us suffer likewise ; and 
find that apart from spectacles, books and writing 
must some day be put aside? Note the pathetic 
ending to Galatians : ‘ Look with what big letters 
I have written unto you in mine own hand.’ Those 
clumsy child-like capitals were the best that St. 
Paul’s failing eyes could trace. It has a bearing 
as external evidence on the chronology of the 
Epistles, and Galatians was probably the first. 
To the Thessalonians, a year or two later, he just 
added a brief closing salutation, intending to make 
that his general practice. A similar personal 
salutation was added to 1 Corinthians and Colossians, 
and possibly to others without express mention. 
St. Paul’s sight never wholly failed. Perhaps for 


distant objects it remained clear and keen to the 
end. But the infirmity was failing sight, with the 
“headache ’ that accompanies overstrained eyes. 


D. R. FOTHERINGHAM. 
Charing, Kent. 


St. Dau and Ginpedocfes. 


THE lines quoted by the Rev. D. John, in the 
February issue of Tar Expository TIMEs (p. 237), 
as a parallel to x Co 2° are extracted from a quota- 
tion from Empedocles by Sextus Empericus [ii a.p.], 
adv. Mathematicos, vii. 123. They should have been 
so printed as to reveal the hexameter otras , 
érakovoTd ; and were cited as illustrative of the 
N.T. passage by J. A. Fabricius at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century ; and by Lightfoot, first 
in 1869 on Clem. Rom. 34, and again in his 
posthumous Notes on Epistles of St. Paul (1895, 
p.176). That they are not more frequently adduced 
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may be explained by the fact that, while clearly 
parallel in thought, they contain no single Greek 
word found in 1 Co 2°. P. L. HEDLEY. 


Great Meols, Cheshire. 
= eee 


Ezekiel rritt. 4. 


Hitzic, eighty years ago (Der Prophet Ezechiel, 
Leipzig, 1847), suggested that the curious plural, 
nix, should be pointed as a singular (NWx). Smend, 
however (Der Prophet Ezechiel, Leipzig, 1880), 
could find no objection to the text, since, he says, 
such plurals were quite common in the Samaritan 


Zntre 


Through the Eyes of His Enemies. 

‘Tt is long since they discovered on the wall of 
a Roman barrack a rude drawing of a grotesque 
figure on a cross, and a soldier kneeling, with the 
scribbled legend added, “ Alexandros worships his 
God !”’ How easily one can recall the scene—the 
lounging group of rough soldier lads; the boy 
among them being baited for his ridiculous religion ; 
the humorist, with the happy knack of drawing, 
dashing off, amid boisterous shouts from his de- 
lighted comrades, that quick sketch that summed 
up so neatly the whole grotesque absurdity of so 
impossible a faith. Very human, but surely one 
would not naturally look for a speaking likeness in 
a picture, drawn in that lightning fashion, and still 
more in that spirit of open mockery! And yet, 
perhaps, the most striking portrait of our Lord is 
just such a caricature, intended to create a roar of 
laughter! And all the ages down, many, who 
had passed through the long galleries, filled with 
authentic Masters, not greatly impressed, on seeing 
this stop short, with a catch in their breath, and 
their hearts running out to Christ, are won! Think 
it out for yourself, and you will be surprised how 
often you turn back to it, how instinctively your 
hand reaches out for the gospel according to Christ’s 
enemies.’ 

This is from Professor Gossip’s ‘ From the Edge 
of the Crowd,’ and we were reminded of it by two 
books which have just come to hand this month. 
One is the latest volume (2s. 6d. net) of ‘The 
People’s Pulpit,’ an excellent new series, containing 


Pentateuch. Yet the fact that in the Old Testa- 
ment this is the only example that occurs raises 
suspicion. Cornill doubts the text and makes a 
violent emendation, objecting to Hitzig’s suggestion 
on the ground that two subjects precede (cf. Cornill, 
Das Buch des Propheten Ezechiel, Leipzig, 1886). 
All difficulties, I suggest, would be removed if it 
be assumed that the original text read M2ANOS 
(transposed from 445) instead of MON, By ‘this 
simple change Cornill’s objection to Hitzig’s 
singular disappears, and we need no longer assume 
here a remnant of an ancient curious plural. 
Jupau J. SLOTKI. 
Manchester. 


(lous. 


suggestive short sermons, which is being published 
by Messrs. Arthur H. Stockwell. Three volumes 
have already appeared—Vision and Life, by the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, D.D. ; The Chivalry of Jesus, . 
by the Rev. R. Moffat Gautrey ; Time and Eternity, 
by the Rt. Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, D.D. This—the 
fourth volume—is by the Rev. F. W. Norwood, D.D.., 
and has the title The Gospel of Distrust, a title 
which is taken from one of the sermons. The first 
saying of Christ’s enemies which Dr. Norwood gives 
is, ‘Is not this the carpenter?’ Would the 
Evangelists, he asks, ever have told the fact that 
Jesus was the son of a carpenter if His enemies had 
not said it? ‘ Look again at the Gospels. Matthew 
tells us that He was the son of Joseph, but he does 
not say what Joseph was, other than that he was of 
the family of David, and could trace his descent 
back to Abraham, while the blood of kings pulsed 
in his veins. He mentions Bethlehem as the place 
of birth, but never a word about the inn, and the 
cattle-crib which did duty for a cradle. On the 
contrary, he tells of a star in the heavens, and of 
wise men from the East who laid kingly gifts at 
the feet of the Babe. 

‘Luke does tell of the manger birth, but its 
lowliness is glorified by the song of the angels. He 
also gives the royal genealogy of Joseph, but never 
a word there about the carpenter’s shop. 

“Mark does not mention the birth of Jesus at 
all, nor refer to the handicraft of His father, and 
John begins with so cosmic a sweep of thought that 
Nazareth seems too small to have a place in it. 
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““ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” 

‘No, we should have missed it altogether but for 
the wooden common sense. of some people who 
distrusted Jesus if they did not hate Him.’ 

The second book is not sermons—though it 
might form the basis of them—but a volume of 
studies in the interpretation of Jesus, by the Rev. 
Ernest G. Loosley, B.D. But though the method 
is different the subject is the same. The title of 
the volume is Through the Eyes of His Enemies 
(Epworth Press; 3s. 6d. net). It is an inquiry 
into the impression which Jesus made upon those 
of His contemporaries who were in some sense 
hostile to Him—the official religious classes, His 
critical fellow-townsmen, the members of His 
family, and the representatives of Rome. The 
chapters take up, one by one, ‘He Blasphemeth’ ; 
“A Gluttonous Man, and a Winebibber’; ‘ He is 
Beside Himself’ ; ‘ Whom makest Thou Thyself ?’ ; 
“ We know this Man whence He is’ ; ‘ How knoweth 
this Man Letters?’; ‘This Man is a Sinner’; 
‘Thou Art True, Fearless, and Impartial’ ; ‘ Him- 
self He Cannot Save’; ‘That ‘‘ Deceiver,’ the 
World is gone after Him.’ 

The tone of the book is popular rather than 
critical. Mr. Loosley has purposely treated all the 
Gospels and all parts of them indiscriminately as 
reliable sources. The second study is on ‘A 
Gluttonous Man, and a Winebibber: A Friend of 
Publicans and Sinners!’ The first part of the 
accusation, Mr. Loosley says, was a coarse exaggera- 
tion by the Pharisees of the fact that Jesus was not 
an ascetic, and did not elevate abstinence and 
fastidiousness into articles of religion. ‘In order 
to illustrate, by means of a concrete case, the 
jaundiced and perverted view that it is possible 
for a critic to present, a few extracts are here given 
from a book published in 1881, entitled “ Methodism, 
a Part of the Great Christian Apostasy : A Review 
of the Life and Doctrines of John Wesley,” by 
T. W. Christie, B.A. In his early days at Oxford, 
Wesley was an attractive young man, welcomed 
into the homes of the neighbourhood ; but knowing 
little of vital religion, in spite of the fact that he 
was born in a rectory. These are facts which no 
admirer need attempt to deny or to conceal; but 
this is how our author refers to them : 

‘“ For those years he had no religion whatever ; 
he was a roué. . . . Horace and Bacchus and the 
goddesses had him.... It discloses his true 
character: a gross liver with a relish for earthly 
enjoyments.’’’ 

On the latter part of the accusation, ‘ A Friend of 


Sinners,’ Mr. Loosley in a critical note goes into 
the question as to whether there is ground for 
believing that the Pharisees are here accusing Jesus 
of being on friendly terms with Gentiles. He sums 
up the result in these words : 

‘Friendship with publicans was part of the 
charge ; and from what we know of the conditions 
of society around the Sea of Galilee in the first 
century, friendship with Gentiles might well be 
the next step. So understood, the counts of the 
charge proceed in the form of a climax : first, a 
bon viveur ; second, a friend of publicans ; last 
and worst, a friend of foreigners. Whereas, if the 
word ‘sinners’ is to be understood in a more 
general sense, the end of the charge becomes an 
anti-climax.’ 


‘The River of Death.’ 


‘We moderns owe something to the land of the 
Pharaohs in our familiar use of the phrase ‘‘ the 
river of death.” All the burial-places of the 
Egyptians were on the western bank of the Nile, 
whilst the towns and villages inhabited by the 
living were on the east of the river. The corpse, 
after being mummified and kept for some time in 
its old home, was ferried over the Nile in a sort 
of hearse-like barge, and so conveyed to its final 
resting-place. From this the Greeks derived their 
myth of Charon, who ferried departed souls over 
the Styx into Hades; and from them the idea 
passed into Christian phraseology. When John 
Bunyan makes his pilgrims pass through a river 
before entering the Celestial City, when Charles 
Wesley describes the saints on earth as_ being 
“now divided by the stream, the narrow stream of 
death”? from those to glory gone, when Burns 
speaks of “that unknown river, Life’s dreary 
bound,”’ when Watts talks of “‘ Death’s cold flood,” 
when Whittier says, ‘‘ And so beside the silent 
sea I wait the muffled oar,”’ when the negro chorus 
sings, ‘‘ One more river to cross,” they are all un- 
consciously reproducing the Egyptian idea that the 
Nile has to be crossed by the dead man before he 
can enter into his final resting-place.’ 

‘In the phrase which became so poignantly 
and pathetically familiar during the Great War— 
to ““Go West’’—there still survives the thought 
that the departed spirit goes over the Nile to the 
land of the setting sun. The “‘ Oxford Dictionary ”’ 
confesses ignorance as to the origin of the expression, 
the first example of which dates from 1919, though 
it was certainly used by our men before that. I 
have often wondered whether it may not have been 
first used by our boys in Egypt, and have been 
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started by one of them who knew something of the 
antiquities of that land of mystery.’+ 


‘My son, give me thine heart.’ 

The Praying Palm Tree (Allenson ; 2s. 6d. net) 
is a volume of seed-thoughts for children’s ser- 
mons. There are ninety-three of them, all from 
the pen of the Rev. J. Whitehead Clegg, B.D. 
Here is a sample address—not so abbreviated that 
it does not make interesting reading. 

‘Boys like stories of policemen, especially if 
they are smart and clever. When I was on the 
Majestic I saw a man pacing up and down from the 
port to the starboard-side. I asked my friend 
who was showing me round what he was doing. 
“Oh, he is the man who looks for trouble and 
hopes he may not find it !” 

‘Wonderful man that. This is a wonderful 
vessel with a wonderful man on board. After- 
wards he told me he was a fire-policeman, and that 
they had three of them who took turns in watching. 

‘A Southampton Dock policeman on night duty 
one dark night heard the splashing of oars. Pres- 
ently he saw two men rowing a boat for the steps. 
He hid himself and waited for them. He found 
them rolling a great hawser they had on board 
up the slip. He approached them and interviewed 
them. Their tale seemed mysterious, so he got 
them to call with the rope at the police station. 

‘How did he get to know what line the rope 
belonged to, and what steamer it came from? 
There were many liners, Cunard, White Star, Red 
Star, Union Castle, etc. Inside the hawser there 
is a coloured strand which indicates what line. 
The police came to the coloured line and found it 
was different from what the men said it was. 

‘Lesson, big rope, many strands; so school, 
character of school. Known by kindness and con- 
sideration for others, pure motives, a sympathetic 
conduct, Christian character. The liner rope is 
known by the inside and hidden strand, and so 
are boys and girls: they are known by their 
hearts, good-hearted or bad-hearted. ‘‘ My son, 
give me thine heart.” Yield your hearts to Jesus, 
and He will put them right, and dwell down in 
them and give all the beauties of Christianity.’ 


Rev 2”, 

‘Rev. Merton S.. Rice in his book, ‘‘ The Ad- 
vantage of a Handicap,” tells of one of Mirabeau’s 
ancestors who was a colonel in the French army, 
and because of his rare bravery had been given 
charge of a bridge, the defence of which was very 

1E. H. Sugden, Isvael’s Debt to Egypt, 125. 


important. _Fronrhis favoured position the General 
of the day kept constant watch of every part of 
the battle with special interest on the bridge. 
With ever-rising admiration he witnessed column 
after column of the enemy’s ranks hurled against 
that bridge-head only to fall back in defeat. 
Finally, upon a renewed and determined charge 
upon the crucial point, the General watching the 
action through his glasses saw, as the smoke lifted, 
the streaming ranks of the enemy pouring across 
the bridge. He closed his field-glasses and made 
the conclusive comment in a short sentence of 
confidence : “ Mirabeau is dead.”’’ 


Matt 138, 

‘A prosperous farmer invited his pastor to visit 
England with him. At Shrewsbury they drove out 
to see the old Roman town of Uriconium. Part of 
the walls of the public bathhouse was still intact, 
and up that they scrambled to survey the site. 
The ground where the ancient town had once stood 
was now a field of wheat. It was waving its 
banners of green in the July sunshine as the wind 
swept leisurely across it. But radiating from a 
common centre, like the spokes of a wheel, ran 
broad strips of yellow, stunted grain. 

‘ “ Well, I declare,’’ said Mr. Robinson, “if there 
isn’t the diagram of the old town streets traced out 
in that yellow grain.” 

*“T don’t see how you know that,” asia the 
minister. 

‘“ Why, it’s as clear as day,” replied the other. 
“‘ Where the old streets ran the ground is hard and 
infertile, and so the wheat that was sown on it is 
sickly and thin, and has ripened earlier than the 
Test. 2 

‘“T see it now,’ 
see a sermon in it.” ’ 

This illustration and the one quoted above are 
from a new book by the Rev. William J. Hart, 
D.D., Pearls for Preachers (F. M. Barton Company, 
Cleveland ; $2.00). They are not all so good as 
those two, but there are six hundred of them, quite 
a number of which will be found fresh and useful. 
They are arranged under comprehensive subject 
headings, and each illustration has a text attached. 
At the end will be found a good index. 


’ said the minister, ‘‘ and I also 
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